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Creal Events in the History oe 
COMMUNICATIONS! 


* . 


The Telephone Talks! “Mr. Watson, come here, | want you!” 
This sentence, spoken by Alexander Graham Bell in his Boston 
workshop on March 10, 1876, to summon his assistant, was the 
first ever transmitted by telephone. This great event led to the 
founding of the Bell Telephone System—for which Western 
Electric has been the manufacturer since 1882. 


Even BEFORE the first of these historic events, Western 
Electric—founded in 1869—was making electrical com- 
munications equipment. 

The Company’s work as maker of Bell Telephone 
apparatus since 1882 has led to many other sound-trans- 
mission products which enrich your life. Radio in all its 
forms—talking picture equipment—train dispatching 
equipment—public address systems—hearing aids—all 
owe much to the pioneering work of Western Electric. 

This year—as the Company marks its 75th Anni- 
versary— Western Electric is the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electronic and communications equipment to 


speed victory. 
During the 6th War Loan Drive, buy more Bonds than ever! 


ast ANNIVER 


Western EJeciric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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The Telephone Spans the Continent! On January 25, 1915, Mr. Bel 
in New York, once more talked to Mr. Watson, this time in 
San Francisco, on a momentous occasion—the opening of tele: 
phone service across America. This was made possible by Westem 
Electric vacuum tube repeaters——first of many millions made for 
the Bell System. 
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Radio Telephone Spans the Atlantic! Just before dawn on October 
21, 1915, the first spoken words crossed the Atlantic—transmitted 
from Arlington, Va., and received in Paris by Western Electric 
radio telephone. Out of this pioneering came world-wide telephony 
—broadcasting—aviation, marine and police radio. 




















KARDEX— of course! 


It’s amazingly simple for the PROVIDENT MUTUAL /2/e /usurance Co. 
| —with KARDEX coviro/ 


satisfaction, Mr. Willard D. Holt, 


In this cheerful, neat- 
appearing office in Phila- 
delphia, a great life in- 
surance company like 
Provident Mutual has a 
simple and easy way of 
knowing how it stands “™ 
With each man and woman wad boy 
and girl in its large “family” of 
policy holders. 

Here, maintained with consum- 
Mate efficiency, is Provident Mu- 
tual’s master accounting record of 
ager individual policies on the 

es of 200,000 policy owners. It’s 

tdex of course—and since the 
summer of 1929 it has been paying 
its way in savings of time, labor and 
Money. 

The visible margin of Kardex en- 
abled this company to combine sev- 
eral records in one master control, 
Placing all desired information in 
one place where it is available at a 
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» glance. Thus the time re- 
| quired for reference, for 
posting of premiums, 
dividends, loans andother 
data was reduced sub- 
stantially. And being pro- 
tected in individual 
“pockets”, these valuable records es- 
cape the wear and tear of repeated 
handling and always remain in good 
usable condition. 
Summing up over fifteen years of 


Assistant Secretary of Provident 
Mutual, says “The entire cost of 
equipment and installation, includ- 
ing rewriting data on 300,000 lighter 
weight cards, was completely paid 
for through operating economies in 
less than five years. This Kardex 
Record Control has been in use since 
1929, and only once, four years ago, 
was it necessary to do some minor 
overhauling at a nominal expense.” 


IN EVERY BUSINESS there is an opportunity to combine better administrative control 
and real operating economies with Kardex. Remington Rand Systems and Methods 
Technicians are trained in intelligent cooperation. Call our nearest Branch Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1944 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 








NN TONS OF FOOD ON A FRUEHAUF TRUCK-TRAILER 









THIS TRUCK-TRAILER load of 
groceries will be 300 miles away by 
morning —on the grocers’ shelves 
ready for tomorrow's dinner. 


The Salley Grocer Co. operates 
warehouses in Bernice and Shreve- 
port, Louisiana . . . and depends on 
this Truck-Trailer to bring food 
products from New Orleans . . . 300 
miles away, and from Memphis... 
a distance of 285 miles. 













BATON 
NEW ORLEANS 





The map shows the 
location of the Sal- 
ley warehouses and 
the routes covered 
by the Trailer. 


Besides making these overnight 
runs with 45,000-pound loads, the 
Trailer makes straight-to-the-door deliveries to stores 
on the route. 


Because of the narrow margin between cost and sell- 
ing price on most grocery items, the loads carried have 
to be as large as possible. Yet the equipment must be 
kept within the size and weight limits of the three 
States through which it runs. A Truck-Trailer is the 
answer. The Trailer hauls far more than the truck 
that pulls it is designed to carry—yet by distributing 
the load over a greater length and more axles, there 
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is no more weight per axle . . . thus meeting rigid 
State restrictions. 


After more than 300,000 miles of trouble-free serv- 
ice, officials of the Salley company will tell you that 
without the advantages of Trailer hauling they couldn't 
give their present service to their customers. No 
other transport method is so practical. 


The Salley experience is typical of thousands of 
others ... in more than 100 different lines of business 
. where Truck-Trailers have proved they can do 
work that couldn’t be done as well, if at all, by any 
other method. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 
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ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 





MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE! If you aren’t using 
truck transportation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs and 
over-all efficiency with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
The fact that the for-hire motor transport industry has grown so rapidly 
is indicative of what others think of its services. Why not at least get’ 
the facts and stack them up against your own records? 
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JORECAST—FIRST QUARTER 


Our January 1 issue opens the New Year, 

iately, with a Fonrses forecast of 
business trends and conditions for 1945's 
frst quarter. 

Our forecasters include top-ranking econ- 
gists; Gene Robb, with his up-to-the-min- 
we comments on the Washington scene; 
wd B. C. Forbes, whose pithy interpreta- 
tions of industrial trends have long had a 
wide following among business leaders. 


PIPE LINE PIONEER 


Another big feature headlining our next 
isue is J. Leonard Matt’s story of Richard 
Wagner, the man whose courage and vision 
led to the construction of the longest natu- 
ml gas pipe line in the world. 

Wagner's feat of transforming the Chicago 
Corp. from just another investment trust 
into a creative financial institution adds an 
intriguing chapter to the dramatic record 
of American wartime achievement. And 
every business man awake to the conception 
of industry as a public servant will, we feel, 
find Wagner’s comments on the subject par- 
titularly absorbing. 


THE ART OF BEING A BOSS 


Reams have been written, and probably 
will continue to be written, about the skills 
amd qualities needed to make a leader. 
Much of it, unfortunately, has been either 
pure theorizing or a stodgy re-hash of plati- 
tudinous “success formulas,” often serving 
to mislead rather than inform. 

A third big feature in our January 1 issue 
will bring you what we believe to be the 
first step toward a definitive and compre- 
hensive breakdown of the talents a man 
must acquire before he can qualify as a 
first-rate “boss.” 

Authored by Howard Stephenson, long a 
favorite of Forses’ readers, the story is the 
first of a series. It’s called “Tue Art oF 
Brinc a Boss,” and it’s packed with point- 
ets for every business man. 


"MY BIGGEST MISTAKE" 


Next issue our “biggest mistake” series 
continues on its instructive and informative 
way with an account of a blunder made by 
Lewis H. Brown, energetic head of Johns- 
Manville Corp. 

Reported by Albert Fancher, Brown’s big 
mistake is, we believe, one which no human 
being can honestly claim to be innocent of. 
How he turned it to advantage carries a 


leseon all of us can use. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN PHARMACY 


Right now, in this country, there is an 
alarming shortage of practicing pharmacists. 
And the situation is growing worse. 

Here is an opportunity for hundreds of 
Teturning service men, to say nothing of 
ambitious young civilians. 

Watch for Forses’ survey of the openings 
in this important field, in our next issue. 
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Readers Say 


SOLD! 


We see where Mr. Alexander Murray of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is offering the balance of 
his trial subscription for 10¢ in the “Readers 
Say” column of the Nov. 15 issue. Enclosed 
find, 20¢ to cover this offer. We think a lot 
of Forses. 

Evidently Mr. Murray must be one of 
those who had his feet in the government 
feeding trough and thinks he has a perfect 
right to perpetuate it—P. A. Hemm, The 
Hemm Brothers Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


In your Nov. 15 issue I note, under 
“Readers Say,” a letter from Mr. Alexander 
Murray, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in which he 
says: “If someone will give me 10¢ for my 
subscription, let ’°em have it.” Enclosed find 
my 10¢. ; 

You may convey to Mr. Alexander Mur- 
ray my personal compliments on being so 
narrow-minded as to pass up such a good 
thing for so small an amount.—T. C. 
Moutspa.e, Allentown, Pa. 


Mr. Hemm’s offer was received first. He 
gets the subscription—Tue Eprror. 


OFFENDED 


Please cancel my subscription immedi- 
ately and kindly send me a check for the 
balance of the same. 

Your editorial re “Racial Dynamite in 
Detroit” was more than my wife and I 
could stomach.—Mark Sese,. Detroit, Mich. 


Eprror’s Comment: Some people can’t 
stand the truth. 


ROMANCE IN RAILROADING 


Thank you for your letter about the in- 
stallation of induction telephone communi- 
cation on two of our Main Line Divisions. 
I am glad to know that you approve of 
what we are doing. 

There is nothing commonplace about rail- 
roading, as we see it. I believe that if the 
railroads are given a fair field and no favor 
you will find them just as progressive in 
their thinking as any other industries.— 
M. W. C.iement, president, The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT 


The problem of unemployment is again 
facing us. What is being done about it? 

When business realizes what the W.P.A. 
and other relief agencies have cost them, 
the solution submitted by Eric Johnston, 
that each employer employ one or two addi- 
tional men, sounds reasonable—R. C. 
Catpwet., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PERSONAL TOUCH 


Forses is a truly fine publication from 
cover to cover. I feel like it has been writ- 
ten especially for me, and I am sure many 
of your other readers experience the same 
“personal touch” given to every issue.— 
Frank Erx, Los Angeles, Calif. 
































A 47-SECOND 
TEST ON 


SANTA’S 
HELPER 









Q. Mr. Cub brings you the brighter, glossier, 
holly for Christmas wreaths from plants 
nurtured in hothouses. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. This finer holly grows in 
abundance out-of-doors, on West Coast 
lands served by the Northern Pacific. 





7) 


ner, Mr. Cub has to do his “shopping” 
in forty-eight states. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. He can serve a magni- 
ficent Christmas feast entirely from 
foods grown in the seven states on 
“Main Street”. 





Q. Te bring the food tor your Christmas din- 





Q. This friendly little black bear will deliver 
@movuntains of Christmas gifts this year, as one 
of Santa's best helpers. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. He is Mr. Yellowstone Cub, mas- 
cot on all Northern Pacific trains. Santa 
depends on the Cub because he’s “a bear 
for work’’! 




















Q. One of many special jobs he does for Santa 


is bringing lovely blonde hair for little girls’ 
dolls. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Extra-wavy wool from Montana 


sheep, delivered by N. P. trains, makes 
gorgeous “hair” for bald-headed dolls. 










Q. The best Christmas gift of all for the man or 
woman in uniform often comes from 
a total stranger. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. It’s a seat on the North 
Coast Limited, for a homeward- 
bound G.I.... provided by some good 
civilian who doesn’t travel. 


























2-LINE 
Editorials 


This may end as the happiest year in 
modern history. 


Some consolation: The hotter the war, 
the sooner the peace. 


We must guard against having our in 
ternational wings clipped. 





Social security tax is high enough. 


Wage boosts would be bad now, worse 
for post-war. 


Don’t forget that we will need exports, 


Is President Roosevelt developing 
greater appreciation of the supreme 
importance of business? 


His State Department appointments 
suggest so. 


Stettinius, Clayton, Rockefeller are 
realists, not Brain Trust theorists. 


Hold on to good securities. 


How Sewell Avery must envy Caesar 
Petrillo! 


"Tis aptly called a “labor government.” 


“No strike” pledges have meant noth- 
ing. 


“The philosophy of opportunity, pro- 
duction and plenty must replace the 
false philosophy of regimentation, re 
striction and _ scarcity.”—President 
Wilson, General Motors. 


Air conditioning will provide much 
employment in the next decade. 


Don’t hoard currency—or anything 
else. 


Putting ceilings on business rents de- 
serves serious study. 


Henry Wallace, who fizzled as a pub- 
lisher, is now oracularly lecturing 
American publishers! 


Weird how public office goes to some 
men’s heads. 





Don’t sell America short. 


FORBES 

















For the rugged jobs, you need steel’s proven strength 
and toughness. In war . . . and in peace. There are 
stronger steels today than ever. Many of them have 
been developed by 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories. These stronger, better steels will work for you 
in peacetime. In washing machines and refrigerators. 
In automobiles and bed springs. You can identify 
products made with them by looking for the U-S‘S 
Label you see here. It’s the mark of quality steel. 
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UNITED STATES-STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY +» CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION +» COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 


SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY * OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY ~- VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





HE earth is shaken with a colos- 

sal power as the vast Allied fleets 
of the air, the land, and the sea 
thunder victoriously ahead. 


One American industry alone has 
had the grave responsibility for pro- 
viding the fuel that carries them 
into battle—the Petroleum Industry. 
And never has it heard the accusa- 
tion: “too little—and too late”. 


This miracle of supply had many 
contributors. Part of it unfolded in 
our own refineries. And Tide Water 


The Allies are Flying to Victory 
on the Wings of Petroleum 


Associated, no doubt, is typical of 
America’s oil companies. 


Six months before Pearl Harbor, 
Tide Water Associated had a cata- 
lytic cracking unit working day and 
night, ready to produce the 100- 
octane gasoline stock on which Vic- 
tory so largely would depend. Then 
we managed—somehow—to double 
that production. And this year will 
see our new construction increasing 


this flood of war fuel by half again. 


Tide Water Associated will be as 
well prepared for peace, and for the 





new days of advancement we will 
enter at war's end. 


Tide Water Associated products 
—Flying-A Gasoline, Veedol Motor 
Oil, and the many industrial oils and 
greases — will be ready to deliver 
stepped-up performance in a great 
new era. And that's a promise! 


New York Tulsa San Francisco 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


TIDE WATER 
=e ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 





Bw BUY AT LEAST ONE EXTRA $100 WAR BOND! 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Why The “Service” Industries spell Opportunity 
for Service Men 


Fighting men need service . . . hot chow, laundry, 
haircuts, shoe repairs. To give it, many a man is 
fighting the war with a soup ladle, a pair of clip- 
pers or a shoemaker’s awl. 

Tomorrow these front line service men will ex- 
pect good jobs back home. And America’s “Serv- 
ice” Industries can provide them. Here’s why there 
will be opportunities to go into business and for 
jobs ranging from counterman to plumber, from 
filling station attendant to hotel chef: 

Before the war millions were employed as 

restaurant workers, elevator operators, radio 

repairmen, bus drivers and in countless other 
service roles. 


After the war, fighting men—as well as those 
who have gone without on the home front — 
will again want the “service with a smile” that 
America is famous for. 


Today, hundreds of businesses, large and small— 
from “beaneries” to laundries and cleaning plants 
—which have had to curtail their services to the 
public because of shortages in manpower and 
materials, are already planning to expand their 
activities and increase their staffs. 


BUY AND HOLD 6th WAR LOAN BONDS 


fis peace job... 


‘ + A How Nickel will serve The Service Industries 
ee 7 Te, 
SETUICE a ‘YG ; In pre-war days Nickel brought a welcome gleam 
\ vs to practically every service industry. 


Either by itself or in partnership with other 
metals it oe lasting beauty in your favorite res- 
t 
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taurant, the flash in your barber’s scissors, spot- 
less efficiency in your hospital. 


These days Nickel is helping make home front 
service equipment see us through—just as, in front 
line materiel, Nickel aids in fighting off the stress, 
shock and rust of war. 


Before long, this versatile metal will turn again 
to its peacetime purpose of improving the prod- 
ucts that serve men and provide jobs. Hand in 
hand with other metals Nickel will help men re- 
build a war-torn world, supply needed kitchens 
and cars, busses, trains and telephones. 

Meanwhile manufacturers with metal problems 
are invited to consult Nickel’s technical staff. 


interntionat NICK EL cores 


World’s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals .. . sole producers of MONEL . . . 
producers of other high-Nickelalloys 












A Merry Christmas ? 


A Merry Christmas when the world is writhing in blood? 

A Merry Christmas when death is plunging homes into 
the depths of grief all over the earth? 

A Merry Christmas when millions of mothers, fathers, 
wives, brothers, sisters, children, are living in daily dread 
of tidings that a loved one has been blasted into eternity? 

A Merry Christmas when perpetually harrowed, brooding 
over the privations, sufferings, dangers engulfing those 
nearest and dearest? 

A Merry Christmas when haunted by looming months, 
perhaps years, of death-dealing war? 




















A Merry Christmas! 
Doesn’t the salutation sound a mockery, almost an insult? 








Yet, is not “Peace on earth, goodwill toward men” nearer 
this Christmas than last? 

Is not, indeed, the prospect of “peace on earth” nearer 
today than it ever was before? 

Are not nations and “men of goodwill” gaining ascen- 
dency over evil, murderous nations and men? 

May it not be that the harvest, won at such infinite sor- 
tow, will ultimately justify the unconscionable cost, that 
future generations of mankind will rise up and call us 
blessed ? 

However hard, must we not strive, with heroism ap- 
proaching that of our kith and kin suffering immeasurably 
‘| for the preservation of civilization, to peer through the 
encircling gloom and realize that The Star of Bethlehem 
will emerge shining brighter than ever before since the 
Birth in the manger? 









Peace, perfect peace, with sorrows surging round? 
On Jesus bosom naught but calm is found. 


Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away ? 
In Jesus keeping, we are safe, and they. 


Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours? 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its powers. 


Roosevelt Makes Ideal Choice 


Here’s an inside sidelight on the manner of man our new 
Secretary of State, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., is: Having 
known the Stettinius family for many years, and having 
great admiration for young Ed, I was anxious to write a 
Piece about him when he was elected chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp. before he was 40. On the basis 
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Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 





of personal friendship, he begged me not to do it—reflect- 
ing his innate modesty. 

President Roosevelt’s selection of Ed Stettinius as Number 
One member of his Cabinet—third in line for the Presi- 
dency—is admirable. The New Secretary combines pro- 
found humanitarianism with conspicuous business states- 
manship. It was indeed his humanitarianism which won 
him his first business opportunity, with General Motors. 
When at the University of Virginia, Ed ran a one-man em- 
ployment agency for less favored college mates, constituted 
himself their sympathetic friend, adviser, helper. Deeply 
religious, he aspired to the ministry. Also while at college 
he used to go out in the backwoods to bring enlightenment 
to hillbillys. 

These activities came to the attention of John Lee Pratt, 
then a vice-president of General Motors, and he persuaded 
Ed to join a subsidiary of that corporation—at the munifi- 
cent pay of 44 cents an hour. Ed, meanwhile, instead of 
remaining to graduate, had spent a year in foreign travel, 
eager to learn about his fellowmen throughout the world. 
His extraordinary ability was quickly recognized and re- 
warded by a G.M. vice-presidency, the youngest man ever 
to reach such a position. Later, when only 39, he was 
annexed by the mammoth U. S. Steel Corp. as chairman. 

His deep-rooted patriotism, his consuming desire to ren- 
der public service, moved him to accept office in Washing- 
ton when war came. He so successfully—economically— 
organized Lend-Lease that still greater responsibilities were 
' placed upon his 
shoulders. He 
joined the State 
Department only 
a year ago. The 
venerable and 
aging Secretary 
Hull found him 
invaluable. No 
man in Washing- 
ton exceeded him 
in diplomacy, in 
harmoniously 
dealing with all 
ranks and types, 
whether in the 
Administration 
or in Congress. 

Hence, his lat- 
est, signal pro- 
motion. 





Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 





Why The “Service” Industries spell Opportunity 
for Service Men 


Fighting men need service . . . hot chow, laundry, 
haircuts, shoe repairs. To give it, many a man is 
fighting the war with a soup ladle, a pair of clip- 
pers or a shoemaker’s awl. 

Tomorrow these front line service men will ex- 
pect good jobs back home. And America’s “Serv- 
ice” Industries can provide them. Here’s why there 
will be opportunities to go into business and for 
jobs ranging from counterman to plumber, from 
filling station attendant to hotel chef: 

Before the war millions were employed as 

restaurant workers, elevator operators, radio 

repairmen, bus drivers and in countless other 
service roles. 

After the war, fighting men—as well as those 

who have gone without on the home front — 

will again want the “service with a smile” that 

America is famous for. 
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taurant, the flash in your barber’s scissors, spot- 
less efficiency in your hospital. 


These days Nickel is helping make home front 
service equipment see us through—just as, in front 
line materiel, Nickel aids in fighting off the stress, 
shock and rust of war. 

Before long, this versatile metal will turn again 
to its peacetime purpose of improving the prod- 
ucts that serve men and provide jobs. Hand in 
hand with other metals Nickel will help men re- 
build a war-torn world, supply needed kitchens 
and cars, busses, trains and telephones. 

Meanwhile manufacturers with metal problems 
are invited to consult Nickel’s technical staff. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


A Merry Christmas ? 


A Merry Christmas when the world is writhing in blood? 

A Merry Christmas when death is plunging homes into 
the depths of grief all over the earth? 

A Merry Christmas when millions of mothers, fathers, 
wives, brothers, sisters, children, are living in daily dread 
of tidings that a loved one has been blasted into eternity? 

A Merry Christmas when perpetually harrowed, brooding 
over the privations, sufferings, dangers engulfing those 
nearest and dearest? 

A Merry Christmas when haunted by looming months, 
perhaps years, of death-dealing war? 


A Merry Christmas! 
Doesn’t the salutation sound a mockery, almost an insult? 


Yet, is not “Peace on earth, goodwill toward men” nearer 
this Christmas than last? 

Is not, indeed, the prospect of “peace on earth” nearer 
today than it ever was before? 

Are not nations and “men of goodwill” gaining ascen- 
dency over evil, murderous nations and men? 

May it not be that the harvest, won at such infinite sor- 
tow, will ultimately justify the unconscionable cost, that 
future generations of mankind will rise up and call us 
blessed ? 

However hard, must we not strive, with heroism ap- 
proaching that of our kith and kin suffering immeasurably 
for the preservation of civilization, to peer through the 
encircling gloom and realize that The Star of Bethlehem 
will emerge shining brighter than ever before since the 
Birth in the manger? 


Peace, perfect peace, with sorrows surging round? 
On Jesus bosom naught but calm is found. 


Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away? 
In Jesus keeping, we are safe, and they. 


Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours? 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its powers. 


Roosevelt Makes Ideal Choice 


Here’s an inside sidelight on the manner of man our new 
Secretary of State, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., is: Having 
known the Stettinius family for many years, and having 
gteat admiration for young Ed, I was anxious to write a 
Piece about him when he was elected chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp. before he was 40. On the basis 
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of personal friendship, he begged me not to do it—reflect- 
ing his innate modesty. 

President Roosevelt’s selection of Ed Stettinius as Number 
One member of his Cabinet—third in line for the Presi- 
dency—is admirable. The New Secretary combines pro- 
found humanitarianism with conspicuous business states- 
manship. It was indeed his humanitarianism which won 
him his first business opportunity, with General Motors. 
When at the University of Virginia, Ed ran a one-man em- 
ployment agency for less favored college mates, constituted 
himself their sympathetic friend, adviser, helper. Deeply 
religious, he aspired to the ministry. Also while at college 
he used to go out in the backwoods to bring enlightenment 
to hillbillys. 

These activities came to the attention of John Lee Pratt, 
then a vice-president of General Motors, and he persuaded 
Ed to join a subsidiary of that corporation—at the munifi- 
cent pay of 44 cents an hour. Ed, meanwhile, instead of 
remaining to graduate, had spent a year in foreign travel, 
eager to learn about his fellowmen throughout the world. 
His extraordinary ability was quickly recognized and re- 
warded by a G.M. vice-presidency, the youngest man ever 
to reach such a position. Later, when only 39, he was 
annexed by the mammoth U. S. Steel Corp. as chairman. 

His deep-rooted patriotism, his consuming desire to ren- 
der public service, moved him to accept office in Washing- 
ton when war came. He so successfully—economically— 
organized Lend-Lease that still greater responsibilities were 
placed upon his 
shoulders. He 
joined the State 
Department only 
a year ago. The 
venerable and 
aging Secretary 
Hull found him 
invaluable. No 
man in Washing- 
ton exceeded him 
in diplomacy, in 
harmoniously 
dealing with all 
ranks and types, 
whether in the 
Administration 
or in Congress. 
_ Hence, his lat- 
est, signal pro- 
motion. 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 








U.S. Foreign Service Inefficient 


Britain’s diplomatic and foreign service is incomparably 
more efficient than America’s. That “nation of shopkeepers” 
picks for its diplomatic and consular corps men of out- 
standing ability, men of practical training and experience, 
men wise in the ways of international commerce, men hav- 
ing an eye always to furthering British interests—not politi- 
cal lame ducks, not ‘wealthy contributors to political cam- 
paign funds, not “deserving” partisan politicians utterly 
untrained, unfitted to protect America’s interests in foreign 
countries. 

U. S. Senator Owen Brewster, from Maine, addressing 
the 176th annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, who was one of the five Senators 
who covered 45,000 miles in a tour of investigation, de- 
clared that he was appalled by the humiliating contrast be- 
tween the caliber of Britain’s and America’s diplomatic 
representation here, there, everywhere. 

Thank heaven, our new Secretary of State possesses ex- 
ceptional business gumption, knows how to build a busi- 
nesslike organization, knows that idealism must be properly 
blended with realism in order to achieve lasting results. He 
can be depended upon to address himself to remedying 
the. situation described by Senator Brewster, a situation 
well known to all Americans engaged in international com- 
merce, activities. 

What a boon it would be for this nation were President 
Roosevelt to replace the impossible, incompetent Secretary 
of the Treasury, Henry M. Morgenthau, with someone of 
the caliber and capacity of Stettinius! 

Every thinking American is anxious that we, having be- 
come the wealthiest and most powerful nation on earth, 
render every possible aid in restoring a stable, peaceful, 
prosperous world. But we must be on our guard against 
permitting the astute heads of other governments to tear 


us down, engulf us in catastrophe. 
* 
Too many executives work too much, 


think too little. 
+ 


Warns on Post-War Selling 


Markets are people, people, people. 

If you want to sell, you can’t afford the luxury of silence. 

The millions and millions of anticipated post-war orders must be 
dug out one at a time—one at a time. 

We are told there will be long queues of buyers lining up after the 
war: But will they line up outside your door or outside the door 
ef your competitors? 

Industry will soon be switched from centralized buying by one 
customer to decentralized selling throughout the whole world. 

America faces need for the world’s greatest sales and distribution 
system. 

We will need more selling through advertising, through salesmen, 
through scientific sales management, than ever before. 

We cannot provide millions of jobs without millions of orders. 

We must all sell ourselves into national prosperity and jobs in 


These ringing declarations were made by the man pre- 
sented with its Distinguished Service Award by the New 
York Sales Executives Club at a monster luncheon tendered 


him, at which he was presented with a plaque recording his 









salesmanship achievements, William E. Holler, of Chevrolet, 
who has directed during the last decade a larger total of 
sales than any other one.man in America: 7,696,850 ney 
cars and 14,275,797 used cars, together with parts and 
accessories, totaling $10,500,000,000. 

Mr. Holler entranced the audience by reciting, purely 
from memory, a bewildering wealth of statistics, statistics 
covering past, present and estimated national income, the 
number of cars and trucks on the road in various past 
years and today, the number employed at the height of 
the last boom, the number employed today, the number it 
will be necessary to employ after the war to insure pros- 
perity, etc., etc. He rattled off millions and billions without 
once consulting a sheet of paper, an amazing memory feat 
—and topped off his address by reciting a lengthy inspira. 
tional poem. 

He concluded by declaiming that America’s salvation lies 
in: The will to work. 

I have heard many speeches for many years, but never 


a more forceful, telling, dynamic, inspiring one than Bill 
Holler’s. 















































* 


Be a dictator to yourself, not others. 
* 


Politicans For; People Against 


Is this a paradox? Where voters were asked to endorse 
or reject the acquisition of utility properties by public 
funds for public operation, they endorsed continuation of 
private enterprise. Yet President Roosevelt champions cre- 
ation of TVAs all over the country—at, of course, enormous 
increase in Federal debt and involving serious reduction 
in taxes paid by non-governmental utility enterprises. From 
an authoritative source, the following information has been 


obtained: 

The State of Washington defeated, by approximately 3-to-2, Refer- 
endum No. 25, which would have enabled public utility districts to 
merge for the purpose of acquiring privately-owned electric utility 
properties. 

Voters of Fort Wayne, Indiana, defeated 4-to-1 a city commission 
proposal to acquire Indiana Service Company properties which oper 
ate in competition with the existing Fort Wayne municipal plant. 

The city of Beatrice, Nebraska, defeated a proposal to buy up 
the local electric properties of the Consumers Public Power District. 
In the last-named case, the question turned on whether a utility 
property already publicly owned should be acquired by a different 
public agency. 

Admittedly, the tide in almost every country, including 
Britain, is running towards State Socialism, consequent 
upon necessity, born of war, for governments to dominate 
their economies as never before. Our own Administration 
palpably itches to follow a similar course. But how will the 
American people, accustomed to freedom, react, after the 
war has been won, to far-reaching Socialistic “reforms”? 
My own belief is that public sentiment will rebel, that pub- 
lic sentiment will demand drastic abandonment of further 
encroachment upon their liberty of action, that public senti- 
ment will insist upon a resurgence of the American way 
of life. 
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SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WA nTeo! 
















Mae 
Mary had an old machine; 

Its keys would skip and jerk. 
" and every time she typed her notes, 
They muddled up her work. 





| 


The light, quick touch she learned at school 
ve No longer could she use. 
tid She had to hit and hammer now, 
And watch her P's and Q's. 


Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 
They had her all perplexed. 

Until one day she stamped her foot ... 
She knew what she'd do next! 





“4 


C2 


She took her problem to the boss, 
And dropped it in his lap. 

She screamed: "This is a total loss, 
How can I type with that?" 
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Our factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
fate ‘army: Navy “E”, with star as 
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Puce 

Said she, "I want an Underwood ... 
It's light and fast and neat. 

Its touch is super ... velvet smooth! 
Its work just can't be beat." 


He bought an Underwood ... and now 
He's glad he took her cue. 
It writes his letters better ... and 


Will do the same for you. 
















Dear Boss: 

Next time you sign your letters, 
look them over carefully. 

If your letters are not a3 neat as 
they should be, don’t blame your 
secretary...it’s probably her machine. 

Get her an Underwood as soon 
as they are available,* and watch 
her work improve. After all, there’s 
a picture of you in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
your personal representatives, make 
every picture clean-cut and 
appealing with an Underwood. 












* Underwood Typewriters are available now 


subject to War f d: ion Board 8 





Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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This is the ninth in a series of 
stories by business leaders con- 
cerning their “biggest mistake.” 
Next issue: Lewis H. Brown. 











oe ISTAKES? Sure, I’ve made 
plenty of them. Mistakes re- 
sulting from good conscien- 
tious effort never hurt any man if he 
profits by them. Experience, in part, 
is built on mistakes.” 

So says big, genial Joseph W. Fra- 
zer, chairman of the board of Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp., and one of the 
country’s leading automobile execu- 
tives. 

Like so many other pioneers in his 
field, Frazer started as a mechanic, 
with Packard, learning the hard way. 
It wasn’t until he had mastered the 
mechanics of the business, as well as 
the philosophy and language of 
“working men,” that he turned to sell- 
ing—and made his biggest mistake. 


BECAME IMPATIENT 


“Well, if it wasn’t my biggest mis- 
take,” he says, “it was the one that 
I’ve since profited by the most. It oc- 
curred during one of my early attempts 
at selling automobiles. 1 was just a 
young man and if I had been able to 
close this particular deal my reputa- 
tion as a hard-hitting salesman would 
have been established on the spot, be- 
cause this prospect was known as a 
tough customer and the sale involved 
thousands of dollars. 

“I had nursed the deal along care- 
fully and had become certain of land- 
ing it. Then came the day when I had 
an appointment to see the man at three 
o'clock, for what I thought would be 
the great moment of signing the con- 
tract. By four o'clock, however, he 
hadn’t shown up, and that’s where I 
made my mistake. I decided to see him 
the next morning, and left a message 
to that effect with his secretary. Ten 
minutes after I left my competitor 
came in. The big man, who always 
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Joseph W. Frazer: 
Biggest Mistake” 


As told to R. T. PRESTON 


worked the clock around, arrived 
shortly after. I wasn’t there. My com- 
petitor was. I lost the order. 

“I made up my mind never to make 
that mistake again—never to be im- 
patient—but to realize that success in 
business requires persistency and a 
willingness to exert the last ounce of 
effort necessary. I understood then that 
there is no sure thing in business and 
that it is unwise even to believe that 
we have security. I had felt supremely 
secure in the thought that I was about 
to close the biggest deal of my career. 





“I was too confident" 


But it wasn’t closed, partly because I 
was over-confident—already making 
plans for spending the commissions on 
a deal which hadn’t been nailed down. 

“There’s much truth to the old say- 
ing, ‘Security is but an illusion, repose 
is not the destiny of man.’ If more of 
our young men in business realized 
this, they would ‘hit harder’ at the 
eleventh hour to close business deals 
and make sales.” 

Time and again during his 15 years 
with Chrysler, Frazer profited by this 
early mistake, but never more dra- 
maticaliy than when he took over the 
presidency of Willys-Overland Motors 





in 1939, when the company was al. 
most on the rocks. In need of financial 
help, Frazer went to call on Jess 
Jones, of RFC. Feeling that Jones hin. 
self—no one else—was the man to see, 
he presented himself at his office one 
afternoon around four o’clock. 

“Mr. Jones is not in,” he was told, 
“and he may not be back today.” 

“Well,” he said, taking a chair, “I'l 
just sit here and wait for him until he 
does come in.” 

Two hours passed, and Jones didn’t 
appear. The office staff went home, all 
but one girl, but Frazer sat. 

“You may as well go home, too,” 
said tho girl, finally. “I doubt if he'll 
be back today.” 

“As long as you stay, my dear,” he 
said to the girl, “I'll just figure we’re 
both waiting for the same man.” 


FOLLOWING THROUGH 


He sat tight until seven-thirty, when 
he was finally rewarded. Jones barged 
into the waiting room. Frazer jumped 
up, offered his hand and said: “Mr. 
Jones, I’m Joe Frazer, from Robinson 
County, Tennessee.” 

Jones said, “From Robinson Coun- 
ty? That’s where I’m from. Come in.” 

“Mr. Jones, I’ve come to see you on 
an important matter,” Frazer went on. 
He told his story and, before long, 
walked out of the office with the prom- 
ise of the $2,500,000 loan he wanted. 
money which went into developing 
one of the wonder military vehicles of 
the war—the Willys “Jeep.” 

We can’t all swing million-dollar 
deals, of course. But we can borrow 8 
leaf from Joe Frazer’s experience and 
take advantage of the lesson he 
learned. How often do we let ourselves 
get side-tracked—especially on those 
critical occasions “when the chips are 
down” and a good strong dose of per- 
severance and determination might tip 
the scales in our favor. 

Failure to follow through, to stick 
to a job until it has been successfully 
completed, is the reason for many 8 
man’s failure to lift himself out of @ 
rut and boost himself over the top. 
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The Outlook for Wool 


Competition from synthetics and enormous 
stockpiles are causing its biggest crisis 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, Jr. 


HE outlook for wool is an un- 
TT tsown quantity. One of the old- 

est and most important textile 
fibers, it may suffer in competition 
with the new synthetics. The situation 
may be complicated by an enormous 
world surplus that some estimate may 
reach 5,000,000,000 pounds. Unlike 
many other materials, few new uses 
and markets are in prospect. 


Fortunes of war have left all im- - 


portant wool producing regions (the 
U. S., Australia, New Zealand, South 
America and South Africa) in United 
Nations’ hands, while until recently 
more than half of the traditional mar- 
kets for wool and wool goods have 
been under Nazi control. Although 
wartime consumption by the United 
Nations has been heavy, it has not 
made up for lost outlets. 


SITUATION IS SERIOUS 


The situation is serious in the U. S. 
lmmediately after Pearl Harbor, when 
it seemed possible that Australia and 
New Zealand might be lost and the sea 
lanes closed, wool consumption for 
civilian fabrics was sharply curtailed. 
Shipping continued, however, and ves- 
sels returning from the South Pacific 
and South America brought in mil- 
lions of pounds of wool—often carry- 
ing it as ballast. A huge stockpile was 
built up. On the basis of present gov- 
ermment and private holdings and pros- 
pective imports, it is estimated that we 
will enter 1945 with a surplus of 
1,136,000,000 pounds. This figure does 
not include another 500,000,000 
pounds of British-owned wool stored 
here at the expense of Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. Although wool consump- 
tion in the past three years has ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000,000 pounds annually, 
it has declined appreciably this year. 
Average peacetime consumption is 
about 600,000,000 unscoured pounds 
—a little more than a third of the 
wool that will be available in the U. S. 
next year. Meanwhile, surpluses are 
piling up abroad. Estimates on the 
war-end world stockpile range from 
3,000,000,000 to 5,000,000,000 pounds. 
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Liquidation of these large surpluses 
depends on several factors. Although 
restrictions on civilian consumption 
have been lifted, the labor shortage 
makes it unlikely that spinning and 
weaving can be stepped up for the 
duration. It is believed, however, that 
after the peace there will be a strong 
demand to replenish wardrobes and 
reclothe returning soldiers and sailors. 
Another important demand is expect- 
ed in liberated Europe, which has 
been cut off from substantial supplies 
since 1939. 

If the surplus were the only prob- 
lem, it might be solved with relative 
ease. But the competition of the syn- 
thetics has greatly complicated the sit- 
uation. 

Until a few years ago, wool was our 
second textile fiber, measured by 
pounds consumed. Now rayon has put 
wool in third place. Although rayon 
does not duplicate wool structurally 
and does not have equal thermal insu- 
lating properties, it has other impor- 
tant advantages. The new high-strength 
rayons are stronger than wool, are not 
attacked by moths and may be spun 
on almost any conventional textile 
machinery. Rayon staple fiber today 
costs around 25¢ a pound, compared 
with $1.28 a pound for domestic wool. 

Manufacturers have learned a great 
deal about rayon during the war and 





Cushing 
The world faces the war-end with a sur- 
plus of some 5,000,000,000 pounds of wool 


they have learned to like it. If the 
public will accept rayon, they will not 
carry wool’s banner for sentimental 
reasons alone. 

And the public is being educated to 
rayon. Its use has been enforced by 
war. Millions of dollars are being 
spent annually on publicity and labor- 
atory research. Fibers with new char- 
acteristics are announced almost week- 
ly. Reports leaking out of Europe tell 
of important advances there, including 
a new hollow fiber (quite similar to 
wool structurally) with excellent ther- 
mal insulating properties. It is quite 
possible that Europe’s synthetic indus- 
try has been developed to such an ex- 
tent that the Continent will never again 
be the great wool market it was. 


RAYON ONLY AN ADULTERANT? 


On the other hand, the wool textile 
trade is of the opinion that wool has 
never before had a greater potential 
market. As to rayon, the trade views 
it as “only an adulterant for woolens; 
its use in a woolen textile never im- 


. proves its quality—it is no more a 


competitor of wool than nickel is of 
silver.” ‘ 

Wool will not be the only natural 
fiber to suffer in competition with the 
synthetics, but it will be the most vul- 
nerable because it is expensive. Wool 
growers are becoming aware of the 
danger. The world over they are think- 
ing in terms of a three-fold program, 
consisting of breeding, basic fiber re- 
search and promotion on the consum- 
er level. The cost of raw wool must be 
cut by breeding sheep that grow more 
fiber, by combatting disease and para- 
sites, by improving ranges and feeding 
methods. Progress is being made along 
these lines, but the tendency in this 
country to keep prices high by arti- 
ficial means is nullifying all advances. 

The important basic research prob- 
lem is to make wool moth- and shrink- 
proof and to keep it from feeling 
“scratchy” when worn next to the 
skin. As the chemical processes of the 
sheep’s body cannot be changed, the 
task falls to the laboratory technicians. 








Dr. Milton Harris, working at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, has actu- 
ally succeeded in changing the chemi- 
cal structure of wool to make it in- 
digestible to moths; but his process is 
not yet in commercial use. Various 
shrink-proofing techniques are em- 
ployed here and in England, but none 
of them is entirely successful. 

According to F, Eugene Ackerman, 
executive secretary of the American 
Wool Council, “a great part of wool’s 
future lies in improved production. 
Domestic wool growers are culling low- 
grade sheep from their flocks. They 
are raising better wool and more wool 
on each animal. They are also increas- 
ing the size of individual sheep. This 
will result in lower costs.” 

One of wool’s best chances of sur- 
vival lies in promotion to hold, and if 
possible to increase, its markets. The 
International Wool Secretariat, _re- 
search and promotional organization 
of British Empire wool growers, has 
financed such a program for several 
years—has spent some money in this 
country. The American Wool Council, 
supported by various American wool 
growers’ organizations, also is con- 
ducting a limited campaign. But some- 
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HEN the war is over, upwards 

of 11,000,000 men will come 

streaming home. Many of them 
will be wounded, crippled, sick at 
heart. What, these men are wondering, 
will they return to find? Will there be 
jobs for them, or will they, like the 
tragic army of a generation before, 
wind up on the street corners selling 
apples? 

Down in New Orleans, Andrew 
Jackson Higgins, a gentleman who has 
had the unique pleasure of seeing him- 
self become a legend in his own life- 
time, has a plan. What’s more, it is 
already in operation. 

He envisions a program of rehabili- 
tation through job training and guar- 
anteed employment that will benefit 
50,000 to 100,000 returned veterans 
in his plants. “With the proper gov- 
ernment co-operation,” he says, “it 
will be a breeze. 

“But with or without the Govern- 
_ ment’s help, we're going through with 


thing far more ambitious is necessary. 
Ackerman recently proposed that Brit- 
ish and American promotional opera- 
tions be merged. 


EVERYTHING TO GAIN 


There is logic in his suggestion. 
Wool is grown in widely separated 
parts of the world and is consumed 
everywhere. As American wool con- 
sumption is normally several million 
pounds above domestic production, 
U. S. growers would have everything 
to gain by such a program. Provided 
consumption were maintained at tra- 
ditional peacetime -levels, it would 
function as an insurance policy to per- 
petuate the prosperity of domestic 
sheep growers. 

And there are several excellent 
themes around which a gigantic world 
campaign might be built. As the oldest 
fiber used by man, it has a number 
of traditionally good characteristics, 
such as warmth and long wear, to be 
capitalized upon. Secondly, millions of 
men and women the world over are 
fighting in wool uniforms. At least 
11,000,000 Americans will learn the 
best there is to know about wool be- 
fore they come home. In fox holes, in 


Won't Sell Apples”! 


By DAVID MARKSTEIN 


it. If those who have fought the war 
come back to be wards of the Gov- 
ernment, then God help them and God 
help the country that forgot them.” 
The plan calls for turning over to 
the project a mammoth aircraft fac- 
tory, owned by the Government and 
operated during the war by Higgins. 
This factory, says Higgins, is ideal for 
such an endeavor. It possesses de- 
humidifying and temperature control 
equipment which will be important to 
the curing of many service men’s ills. 
Covering 40 acres of ground, it’s 
planned so that it can be converted to 
make anything. Higgins intends to 
use it to continue constructing air- 
craft, as well as countless civilian 
commodities. Part of the structure will 
become a vocational trade school and 
part will be utilized to teach scientific 
farming. Each man will be taught the 
thing for which he shows most apti- 
tude and preference. For the crippled 
and the blind, there will be special 





‘other cities. 





Iceland, on high altitude bombing 
raids and at sea it keeps them warm, 
Armed with scientific data now bei 
gathered in the laboratories of th 
Army and Navy clothing organiza 
tions, advertising men should be abk 
to make many permanent wool cy. 
tomers among these returning vets, 

There is still another path for wool 
to follow. When blended with rayon, 
or any of the other synthetic fibers 
it lends its good properties to the re. 
sulting fabrics. For example, blends of 
rayon and wool possess the good qual. 
ities of both fibers. The wool gives it 
warmth and softness. The rayon adds 
strength and reduces the cost. 

If the unique characteristics of wool 
as a blending fiber are energetically 
promoted and a large demand for it 
generated in the cheaper fabrics, the 
chances are that over-all consumption 
of wool will increase—even if the mar. 
kets for all-wool fabrics shrink. 

By diligent research and energetic 
promotion, wool may survive the cri- 
sis ahead. And in doing so it will only 
be playing the same game that the 
manufacturers of synthetic fibers have 
played from the beginning. If it does 
not, the outlook may be dark. 































classes to teach trades they can do. 

“Work is the best cure for an ir 
jured mind,” says Higgins, so his plan 
includes guaranteed employment for 
the veterans when their training i 
completed. 

New Orleans is an ideal spot for 
such a program, he believes, because 
many centers of tropical disease re 
search are already located there. And 
men returning from Pacific areas aft 
often afflicted with malaria and other 
strange fevers. However, he also hopes 
that similar projects will be started in 


Higgins himself is ready to give his 
services without pay to supervise car 
rying out of the plan. He hopes that 
government officials will lend aid 
“But I’m determined to go through 
with it,” he states, “and no govert 
ment red tape or anything else is g° 
ing to stop me.” And Andrew Jackson 
Higgins is a man who usually accom 
plishes what he sets out to do. 
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Experiment in Farming 


Profits from run-down farm land? Callaway 


says yes—and he’s got a plan to prove it 


men—seven leaders in each of 

100 Georgia communities—will 
start the ball rolling in a huge farm 
project that may eventually redeem 
millions of worn-out Georgia acres and 
prove the key to added billions of na- 
tional agricultural values. Determined 
to demonstrate that farming can be 
made a good-paying investment, each 
of these men is investing $1,000 in 100 
local $7,000 corporations to buy, de- 
velop and operate farms and then sell 
them back to the public. 

Parent of the plan is U. S. Steel and 
Chemical Bank director Cason Jewell 
Callaway. A director and vice-presi- 
dent of Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
and chairman of the Agricultural Pan- 
el of the Georgia Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Development Board, Calaway 
has also served as president of various 
manufacturers’ associations. Ruddy- 
faced, boyishly frank and witty, he’s 
far from typifying the popular notion 
of a major corporation executive. 


BRANDED A HERETIC 


Talent for making optimism come 
true is a Callaway heritage. Cason’s 
father, the late Fuller C. Callaway, 
thirteenth son of a Baptist preacher, 
caused himself to be declared a man 
at 18 years of age by the Georgia 
Legislature so he could borrow money 
to start a dime store. He cleared 
$2,500 the first year. In 1893 he 
bought a moribund local cotton mill 
and made it pay so well that in 1900 
he built a new one. Six-year-old Cason 
blew the starting whistle. Other Calla- 
way mills followed, all profitable. 

Cason’s vacations from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia were spent as a day 
laborer in one of the mills. At the end 
of World War I, when his father re- 
tired, he took over the whole company, 
working seven days a week for 20 
years, so as “to make up in time and 
energy what he lacked in brains and 
experience.” His avowed aim to “raise 
wages and lower hours” branded him 
a heretic in some quarters but swelled 
the Callaway dividends. 


Noe month, on January 1, 700 
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By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 





Callaway plans to turn farming into a business—with a good crop of profits 


Five years ago he retired to his 
28,000-acre farm in Harris County, 
where he nostalgically contemplates the 
decades when he “was working regu- 
lar hours and therefore had time to 
play golf.” His retirement stemmed 
from a ruling ambition. While chair- 
man of the State Regents’ Board, he 
was impressed by the low per capita 
income of Georgia—less than half the 
U. S. average. Georgia being predom- 
inantly agricultural, he decided to ex- 
periment with some of the State’s most 
impoverished soil. 

Seeking “the ideal crop” for his ex- 
periment—something that would be 
planted only once, improve the soil, 
retard erosion and at the same time 
be a product needed in the region— 
he chose kudzu. This leguminous vine 
is rooted 20 feet in the earth, has a 
50-foot yearly top-growth and is 
usable as hay, silage or grazing for 
cattle. Encountering the farmer’s curse 
of certain rain after the hay has been 
stacked, he resolved, as he puts it, “to 
be able to thumb his nose at the 
weather.” He studied dehydration and 
alfalfa-reaping mechanisms, put up a 
dehydrating plant in the center of his 
property and adapted alfalfa machines 
to kudzu. They reap and chop his crop, 


which is trailer-conveyed to the dehy- 
drating plant. There it’s ground into 
meal and bagged within 30 minutes 
after leaving the field. He grosses two 
$65 tons of dry meal an acre. 

He recently put in 250 white-faced 
heifers. Georgia’s long grazing sea- 
son, with kudzu as perfect pasturage- 
silage, suggests ideal dairying possi- 
bilities for the State. He is also plant- 
ing, on a large scale, the hitherto neg- 
lected scuppernong grape, from which 
he expects great things. 

Concluding that the Georgia farmer 
is caught in circumstances which limit 
his average gross cash income to 
$400 a year, Callaway conceived his 
stockholder farming corporation plan. 
The object is to buy run-down land, 
at some $30 an acre, have soil charts 
made, use Federal and State agents’ 
advice while developing, and spend 
$40 an acre in building it to $70 land 
that will compete with $150 land else- 
where. Each corporation, in addition 
to the capital stock, is to borrow not 
more than $3,000 for equipment and 
working capital, hire a non-stockhold- 
ing farmer and get going by January 
1, 1945. Callaway expects the farms to 
realize a handsome added income for 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Business in a Box 


Started on a-shoe-string, Mary Lull's 
packages are now a nationwide business 


By J. K. ARTHUR 


BUSINESS that can exist when 
A its life-blood — paper-pulp — is 

taken away, is one to be reck- 
oned with when pent-up monies are 
ready to be spent. Even in wartime, 
on a penny-ante scale, luxurious box- 
wrapping has not only survived but 
piled up a profit. 

Anyone looking about with a view 
to starting a something-out-of-nothing 
business might do well to follow Mary 
Lull’s_ sleight-of-hand career under 
wartime packaging curtailments. Mary 
Lull is the attractive young woman 
who startled the packaging world in 
1941 by walking off with the award 
in the All-America Packaging Compe- 
tition. She was not only the first in- 
dividual to achieve this distinction— 
over competition offered by long- 
established companies—but she had 
actually been operating something less 
than four brief Christmas seasons at 
the time. Since then she has built the 
business up to nationwide proportions. 


IDEA WOMAN 


One of her packaging feats consisted 
of luring customers into one of New 
York’s largest stores to buy hundreds 
of sheets and pillow-cases that had be- 
come absolutely dead stock. They not 
only bought the stuff but they paid for 
the cost of the fancy wrapping, too. 
Then there were the dressed-up holi- 
day baskets and the 1,000 children’s 
books which nobody could sell even at 
drastic markdowns. When Mary Lull 
packaged them they acted as “come- 
ons” in a record-breaking sale. 

What she had to work with was 
ideas. Today, with weeds from the 
country-side, scraps from wall-papered 
houses, and cuttings frem thrown- 
away millinery wastebaskets, Mary 
Lull is again making package history 
—even when paper orders allow no 
paper. She will design a special paper 
for your. product, a special package 
for your musical friend—or set up a 
special booth to sell your goods in 
luxury wraps the year round, on a 
percentage basis. Anybody can do the 
same thing, she says, and, like herself, 





begin the business on a shoe-string. 

Today, artificial flowers and holly 
—trestricted for the duration—won’t 
appear on Mary Lull’s Christmas bas- 
kets and boxes. Instead, she’s dyeing 
field weeds dipped in paint. They’re 
cheaper anyway, and most people 
think they look better. So do the cut- 
outs of gay-colored vegetables that 
decorated her Victory garden package 
last Summer. Originally they came 
from left-over rolls of wallpaper from 
paper houses which couldn’t import 
enough to paper whole rooms. The cut- 


outs (with cauliflower leaves, for ex- 


Opportunity for Service Men 


MERICA’S returning war veterans, 
now being discharged from the 
armed forces by the thousands every 
month, are already confronting Ameri- 
can enterprise with the huge problem 
of finding jobs for them—jobs to fit 
their war-won talents. As a special ser- 
vice for these job-seeking veterans, 
ForBEs MaGAzINE—in co-operation 
with Orville E. Reed—makes the fol- 
lowing offer, completely free of charge. 
Simply write a letter or card asking 
for a copy of Reed’s Qualification In- 
ventory Blank. This is merely a ques- 
tionnaire which, when filled out, will 
provide us with information about 
each service man’s qualifications and 
experience. 

Mr. Reed himself will thereupon 
write a letter of application, or a series 
of such letters, which the service man 
can mail to employers in the section 


ample, curling realistically in paste-om 
to give a third-dimensional effect) 
were also waste products—from th 
leavings of the wallpaper that coverej 
the boxes themselves. So was the kitch. 
en wallpaper with its overall desig 
of dishes, and the bridal package with 
its tiny cut-out bride whose real yej 
was made from scraps of net from the 
wholesale trimming market. 

For these and similar ideas—su¢h 
as sailors’ boxes, trimmed with life 
savers and toy anchors tied with white 
curtain cord to simulate a sea-going 
rope, and soldiers’ packages decorated 
with scrap khaki cotton tape (origi 
nally rejected as army mosquito net. 
ting)—there is a sizeable profit. An 
average gift box, to package a half 
dozen silk hose at Christmas or birth. 
day time, for example, sells for 50¢. 
Larger sizes and more expensive scrap 
material bring as high as $1.50. 

Gift-wraps can be done on the pen. 
ny-pinch scale or, with the right 
amount of capital, can be built into 
handsomely scaled businesses with side 
lines reaching into the paper box, 
wooden container, ribbon, and allied 
fields. 

Ask Mary Lull how she climbed to 
eminence and she'll dismiss eriginality 
as a minor asset. “Leg-work,” she says 
with some grimness. “Prowling about 
to find out what the other fellow ha 
cast off and then using it—that’s the 
pay-off.” 


of the country where he wishes to 
make his future home. 

Each letter will be designed to ar- 
range interviews with employers. Use 
of the letter—or series of letters—will 
enable the service man to “cover” as 
many prospective employers as he de- 
sires. He can thus immediately contact 
all available sources of employment 
and present his qualifications in an 
appealing manner. 

Wherever practical, the service map 
will be helped to select the names and 
addresses of prospective employers. 

We will also explain how to go 
about preparing such a list. 

This offer is open to any service 
man, ex-service man, parent or friend 
of a service man. 

Address inquiries to Orville E. Reed. 
Forses Macazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 11, N. Y. 
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mens —Bloodstream of War—will be 
a vital Bloodstream of Peace. In the Cities 
Service Research Laboratories, work has been 
done on many new products, new processes, new 
devices. Some are “hush-hush”. Others are ready 
and waiting for developments in the automotive 
and other industries—developments which can 
come only after Victory is won. 

Cities Service stands ready now to “service” 
your car of the future. Sounds incredible? Then 
let us prove it. 

Before new models even reach the blue- 
print stage, our research people are in consulta- 
tion with the automobile manufacturers, check- 
ing on the fuels and lubricants they will need. 
And so flexible are the ultra-modern facilities 
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Digs oe Sear 


structure found in today’s 100-octane 


amazingly effective Koolmotor Gasolene 
. that will power Tomorrow’s cars. 


of the great new Tutwiler Refinery at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, that we are ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to meet the exacting demands of 
tomorrow’s engines. 

And so out of research, our specialists have 
been able to develop high-powered, high-octane 
gasolene — temperature-resisting lubricants — 
waterless soap, fuel-saving devices, new plastics 
and countless petroleum derivatives. 

One thing is sure . .. you can look to Cities 
Service for important new developments after 
the war. ; 


Progress through Service— 


The symbols represent a complex molecular 


gasolene, Cities Service Research will use these 
hydrogen and carbon atoms in building the 
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HRISTMAS doesn’t know there’s 
C a war on. Despite troubles and 

sorrows, heavy production sched- 
ules, rationing and shortages, it will 
show up on the 25th of December and 
bid us devote a little time to such 
matters as home ties, friendships and 
goodwill. 

This holiday has always meant a 
great deal to us here in America. The 
things that Christmas means to us are 
the very things our soldiers and sail- 
ors are fighting for. 

Many a person can recall some one 
Christmas that had a special meaning 
for him, as one did for Ed Cooper. 
Most Christmas stories tell what some 
Christmas meant to children or lovers 
or lonely unfortunates whose hearts 
were made glad, but Ed’s is a story of 
what a Christmas meant to a business 
man. There’s meaning in it, I think, 
for every individual who must make 
his or her way in the world. 


od 


A TURNING POINT 


Ed’s about average in proportions 
and looks, and the medium-sized cor- 


poration he heads couldn’t be called 


“big business,” but it has been a con- 
sistent dividend-producer, and Ed is 
one of the best-liked men anywhere. 
So when he told me that it was Christ- 
mas that had given him the idea that 
marked the turning point both in his 
business and personal life, I thought 
the idea would be worth knowing. 

“The Christmas I’m talking about 
was 25 years ago,” he said. “In those 
days it was touch and go whether my 
company was going to be able to stay 
in business. My wife and I couldn’t do 
anything very extravagant and didn’t 
do anything very extraordinary that 
Christmas, but we did put some plan- 
ning and effort into it and we all had 
a pretty happy time. We gave presents 
to the kids and remembrances of some 
kind, even if only cards, to all the 
friends we could think of, sent a tur- 
key to a needy family, and had quite 
a day of it. 

“That afternoon I got to thinking 
about how we'd worked and prepared 


Christmas—and Goodwill 


Ed Cooper's experience carries a lesson in 
human relations for business men everywhere 


By HERBERT GAY SISSON 


and enjoyed the holiday, and I said 
to myself that this is the kind of thing 
that really makes a home. Then it 
came to my mind that there should be 
some kind of an industrial Christmas 
that could mean as much to my busi- 
ness as this holiday had meant in my 
home. That led to the thought that 
maybe I could make up for the lack 
of such an event by paying more atten- 
tion to human relationships all through 
the year. 

“I began trying to estimate what 
human relationships meant to our little 
industry. I thought about one of our 
workers who had voluntarily suggest- 
ed a simple contrivance that halved 
the time of a certain operation and 
was saving us several hundred dollars 
a month. I wondered how many other 
valuable suggestions we might get if 
we would keep asking for them and 
offering incentives. 

“I recalled that one of our largest 
dealers at that time had approached us 
originally without any solicitation on 
our part, because a friend of his who 
had bought one of our products had 
praised it to him. I wondered how 
many more sales we might make as a 
result of such recommendations if we 
really put intelligent effort into mak- 
ing sure our customers were pleased. 


UNTAPPED RESOURCES 


“We were renting space then, and 
planning to build a factory, and I 
thought about how, when we had de- 
cided upon a very advantageous loca- 
tion, the taxpayers in that neighbor- 
hood had a meeting and protested so 
vigorously that we had to give up the 
idea. I wondered if that protest would 
have been made if we had been well 
known and had some good friends in 
the neighborhood. 

“Recollections like these brought to 
my mind the conception that business 
—any business—has valuable _re- 
sources in all the men and women 
with whom it may conceivably come 
in contact. It’s fully as important to 
take advantage of those resources as 
it is to have access to the resources 





from which our products are made, 

“That’s the idea that Christmas gave 
me. I don’t claim that it’s anything 
new, and it may not be startling to 
anyone else, but it was dynamite to 
me, and it’s the key idea in our com. 
pany policy. It’s caused us to set up a 
sound public relations program, in- 
tensify our sales training, provide 
good working conditions, training and 
incentives for our personnel, and to 
work actively for the betterment of 
our city; and the real growth of our 
business dates from that Christmas.” 


NO ALTRUISM? 


Ed made me promise that if I ever 
wrote anything about this I’d keep his 
name out of it. That’s why I’m calling 
him Ed Cooper. He doesn’t like to tell 
about it because he thinks it sounds 
selfish. There’s no altruism, he con- 
tends, in deliberately developing hu- 
man resources for the betterment of 
your business. Nevertheless, he insists 
that, whether it’s selfish or not, it has 
accomplished a lot of good, not only 
for his company, but also for the em- 
ployees, the customers, the residents 
of the city, and all others affected. 

“Sometimes I wonder,” he says, “if 
there’s ever anything worthwhile in 
any man’s spiritual life that isn’t tied 
in with his work; or, on the other 
hand, if anything is worthwhile in his 
work that doesn’t mesh with his spir- 
itual ideals.” 

As this Christmas approaches | 
think of Ed’s story and how Christmas 
is tied in with our work and our lives 
so that even the worst war in history 
can’t keep it away or shut it out. | 
think about all the resources there are 
in the vast field of human relation- 
ships, not only for businesses, but for 
every individual, and how few of us 
make the most of those resources. | 
think of our fighting men overseas, 
giving chewing gum to ragged kids, 
showing kindness to distressed wat 
victims, building peace even while 
waging war. 

And I think it’s good to have Christ- 
mas. 


FORBES 
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dependable. That’s how he happened to start business 
life as a bookkeeper around the close of World War I. 
Continued study qualified him as a C.P.A., and in this capacity 
dae keep many clients operating on an even business 


| Phil liked mathematics in school. He was accurate and 





Phil decided he could do the same for himself. Selling 


2 After a few years of seeing how others made money, 
automobiles ae strongly to him. With his sav- 
n 


ings and additional financial backing, he started business in 
the substantial mid-western city of his birth. 





partnership with another alert automobile man and 
they started a Chrysler dealership. The business flour- 
ished an 
decided to retire, leaving him as the sole owner. 


3 It was still during the boom ’20’s that Phil formed a 


expanded. Within a brief decade Phil’s partner 








steady growth to Phil’s business. He also e one 
of the community’s public-spirited citizens. But even 
today, he remains active in the conduct of his business, still 
“tending to his knitting” with a staff of loyal employees. 


q A natural talent for organizing and managing brought 


SCORES of similar case histories could be told 
of men today selling and servicing cars and trucks 
built by Chrysler Corporation. Each one is an example 
of progress in competitive business. 


The future should hold the same promising oppor- 
tunities in all branches of the automobile business . . . 
giving men of energy and initiative the chance to 
progress as far as their beliefs, desires and industrious- 
ness can take them. 


We've called him “Phil,” which isn’t bis name. But 
these details of his business life are a matter of 
record in the files of Chrysler Corporation. 


YOU'LL ENJO¥ MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. CBS Network 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH . DODGE . DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
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Opportunities 


...in the toy business 


By THE EDITORS 


F you have from $500 to $3,000 to 
| invest in a small post-war business, 

you'll find some lucrative openings 
in the toy business. Post-war prospects 
are extremely bright. 

Because of the simple nature of so 
many types of big-selling toys, espe- 
cially wood toys, it’s possible to start 
a small factory for a few hundred dol- 
lars, specializing in blocks, pull toys, 
wagons, etc. You can select a line of 
toys to suit your capital, depending on 
whether your factory must be limited 
to woodcraft or whether you can un- 
dertake more expensive machinery. A 
visit to any large toy department will 
show you more concretely the toys 
you might be able to handle. Although 
the lumber shortage is severe, there 
are tons of scrap lumber that could 
be used for toy manufacture. And 
after the war, lumber will again be 
available. 

A talk with several toy buyers will 
give you the sharpest insight into what 
toys, within your manufacturing scope, 
are in the biggest demand. You can 
obtain advance orders on the basis of 
sample models. Not a few successful 
toy factories have been started on a 
shoe-string in home basement work- 


shops. 
WORK WITH SCHOOLS 


If you can’t do this kind of work 
yourself, you can go into partnership 
with someone who can, possibly pro- 
viding a lucrative opportunity for 
some skilled service man. There might 
also be a possibility of making a deal 
with certain vocational training schools 
where wood-working of all kind is 
taught. Many of these schools have 
elaborate equipment and would be 
glad to allow their students to get the 
practical experience of making salable 
articles, such as toys. 

The opportunity here would consist 
in lining up a number of such schools, 
then acting as a distributor for them, 
selling their toy products to retailers. 
The manufacturing profits might 
make many such school departments 
self-supporting, but the biggest attrac- 
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tion of the plan for educators is that 
it would give manual training stu- 
dents a greater impetus to good work 
by letting them feel they were actu- 
ally participating in a real industry, 
and were acquiring some actual work- 
ing experience. 

To put such a business into opera- 
tion would require talks with the prin- 
cipals of a number of vocational 
schools, and high schools with voca- 
tional training departments. The co- 
operation of but one school in 10 
should be enough to insure the suc- 
cess of the venture. A complete list 
of such schools can be obtained from 
nearly any Public Library or Board 
of Education. It might easily be ar- 
ranged for a 
small factory 
4 to be started 
~ from the pro- 
ceeds of the 
distributing 
business to 
give employ- 
ment to those 
students who 
wished to continue making toys, on a 
salary basis, after graduation. 

An exclusive retail toy store can be 
started for about $2,500. And it can 
net from $2,000 to $4,000 or more a 
year. It’s a particularly fine business 
for anyone who loves children. And 
there is nothing to prevent one store 
from growing into a chain. 

It is an easy business to start be- 
cause between 60% and 70% of the 
total year’s business of the average 
toy store or department is done dur- 
ing the short Christmas season. Be- 
cause of this concentrated demand, 
any toy store in a fairly good location 
that opens its doors about the first of 
November can be assured of an im- 
mediate flood of business. In fact, it’s 
not even necessary to stay open after 
the first of the year. Many toy stores 
operate in temporary quarters during 
November and December. The perma- 
nent store has an advantage, however. 
because temporary locations are not 
always easy to acquire—especially in 














prosperous times. Further, the perma. 
nent store also builds. up a large vol. 
ume during the rest of the year, 
well as a faithful clientele. 

The toy store’s stock includes th 
following items: Dolls, games, ime. 
chanical toys, wood toys, stuffed toys, 
play suits, Christmas trees, balls, sand 
toys, sporting goods and certain school 
supplies. The percentage of profit is 
excellent, the usual mark-up ranging 
from 100% to 120%. Expert advice 
on what toys to stock, and what per. 
centage of each type of toy,.can he 
obtained from any reliable whole. 
saler. 

Small “table toy shops” have been 
making money consistently for years, 
These are very small shops, often 
portable, operating in large hotels 
and halls during conventions, when 
thousands of business men, a large 
proportion of them with children back 
home, can be readily induced to take 
back a toy or two for the kids. These 
little shops also operate at State and 
County fairs, municipal celebrations, 
or any other event where there are 
large crowds of people in_ holiday 
mood. Often the stock consists of a 
single clever toy, generally of a me 
chanical nature, that is attractive and 
eye-catching when demonstrated. . 

The business is capable of making 
a lot of money, although it can be 
started for $500. It is possible for a 
portable shop to net several thousand 
dollars in a single year of successful 
fair, picnic, celebration and conven- 
tion dates. It operates, of course, as 
a concession. It is a good business 
for a man without family ties who 
likes to be constantly on the move, 
and who prefers an atmosphere of 
crowds and excitement. — 






















TOY EXCHANGE, TOO 


In recent years a new business has 
been in the process of evolution—the 
Toy Exchange. It’s founded on the 
fact that children soon outgrow their 
toys and require new ones, and that 
many parents would like to trade in 
the old toy for a more advanced one 
for a small fee, instead of buying new 
toys outright. There are a number of 
Toy Exchanges now in operation. It 
is a business that can be started for 
a few hundred dollars. However, it is 
best conducted by a man who can Ie 
pair and repaint toys, or who is able 
to have an assistant, or a_partnef, 
who can do this work. The old toys 
must, of course, be sterilized before 

{Continued on page 33! 
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N. one will deny that production 
for war has substantially contributed 
to the techniques of design and man- 
ufacture of products from the lighter 
metals as well as the slower oxidiz- 
ing metals. 

But this skill and knowledge, born 
of war’s necessities, can and will be 
turned to the advantage of the public 
through the manufacture of parts for 
peace-time products such as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, office appliances and the like. 

This redesigning of parts and 
produets utilizing stainless steels, 


Monel, Inconel and aluminum as 


POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


There’s a Big Swing 
to Less Common Metals 
in The POLLAK Version of Fre-conversion 


well as steel and brass is an integral 
part of the Pollak Version of Recon- 
version. We are ready to pool Pollak 
techniques and experiences with 
these metals with the product plan- 
ning ideas of engineers and sales 
staffs of American Industry. 

The Pollak Version of Reconver- 
sion has already resulted in the re- 
designing and respecification of parts 
made of these metals for a number 
of products for consumer use! Our 
engineers and development experts 
may be able to help other firms mod- 
ernize their products. Consultation 


invited without obligation. 





POLLAK 
PRECISION 
PRODUCTS 








Arlington, New Jersey 


DEVELOPING - DESIGNING - MACHINE WORK - SPINNING - GAS AND RESISTANCE WELDING - STAMPING - ELECTRICAL WORK 
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GOOD LIGHTING 


with 
GOOD LOOKS 


NEW GUTH 
FUTURLITER 


GUTH 
ARISTOLITE 


Guth Fluorescent 


for Dependable Illumination 
in Attractive Fixtures! 


rm ore three of the new Fixtures 

from the complete line of GUTH Com- 
mercial Fluorescent. A glance fells you 
they're smartly styled — modern as fomor- 
row! In addition, there cre also new In- 
dustrial types. 


And they're all efficient besides. With 
more than 40 years of lighting leadership, 
GUTH has fhe engineering experience to 
build real quality into GUTH Lighting. 


Write today for new 
GUTH Catalog No. 44. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Ave., 
St. Levis 3, Mo. 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 





Women Workers in the 
Post-War World 


By BEATRICE JONES 


about the post-war problem of 
America’s huge army of women 
war workers. 

Today, about 5,000,000 of the 16,- 
000,000 employed women have war 
jobs. Sometime in the future, when 
war no longer requires their services 
and their men have returned from the 
battlefield, many of these women will 
be ready and willing to return to their 
homes. But many others will want, 
not just temporary jobs such as those 
produced by emergency, but perma- 
nent careers. Not all women achieve 
their best in the role of home maker. 
When a woman has proved that she is 
a more effective and useful citizen in 
industry than in the home, shall she 
be denied the right to a job because 
her essential need for work is person- 
al rather than monetary? 


DISCRIMINATION 


ere is already raging 


Perhaps it’s time to stop thinking 
of wage-earning women as something 
different and set apart, and to start 
thinking of all workers as people— 
whether they be men or women. Says 
General Hines, Administrator of Re- 
training and Re-employment: 

“The right of the individual woman 
should be recognized. It would be en- 
tirely unfair to treat women as a re- 
serve group to be called upon during 
war only.” 

Frank R. Wilson, former Census 
Bureau official and now assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce, recently 
announced that “this year, regardless 
of war casualties, this nation would 
pass from its traditional role as a 
youthful nation and become one of 
the so-called older nations.” It seems 
that a characteristic of a “youthful” 
nation is a preponderance of males in 
its population. The Census Bureau 
states that the 2,800,000 male majority 
which we had in 1910 is being whit- 
tled away at the rate of 100,000 a 
year. This year, therefore, will repre- 
sent the all-time zero. 

What will this mean? First, there 
won't be enough husbands to enable 
all of the 5,000,000 women who went 
into war work after 1940 to retire to 
their homes. These women will face 




































the simple economic necessity ot earn. 
ing to live. 

This is a job for all those responsi. 
ble for vocatronal guidance. The per- 
son who needs a job is a person in 
trouble. It isn’t enough to say: “We 
haven’t a job. Sorry.” How much bet. 
ter to offer them suggestions about 
other places where they may look for 
jobs. Help of this sort will build sound 
public relations for any company. 


CAREERS IN INSURANCE 


There are fields open to women 
where the essential disciplines gained 
in war work will prove to be valuable 
training for a career in business. One 
suc field is life insurance; many wo- 
men have already found a satisfying 
and successful career as saleswomen. 

It may come as a new idea to many 
women that they might be successful 
in this field, but, as a matter of fact, 
years have been spent studying the 
entire field of women in relation to 
life insurance and women’s ability to 
sell both men and women. Leading 
life insurance companies will give 
prospective agents scientific aptitude 
and personality tests which will de- 
termine with a fair degree of accuracy 
the qualifications of men and women 
for life insurance selling. The guess- 
work is gone. Women do not have to 
approach an uncertain period of trial 
and error with no assurance of earn- 
ing enough to pay living expenses. It 
can be known in advance whether the 
applicant possesses the characteristics 
necessary for selling life insurance. 

It may be that she has no aptitude 
at all for selling. If this is so, the test 
that reveals such a lack will indicate 
the type of work she is fitted to do. 
To women of 30-35 years or older who 
must work, life insurance selling offers 
a challenging opportunity and a satis- 
fying career. For women of all ages, 
the unbiased vocational guidance of- 
fered by the life insurance industry is 
a service that should go far in securing 
effective re-orientation from war work 
to permanent peacetime occupations. 

[Beatrice Jones is Field Director of 





Women’s Sales Personnel for the 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
America. | 
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Warm—but not fair! 


ea got the house too hot by careless 
firing of the furnace, so he’s trying to 
heat all outdoors by opening the windows. 

Through wasteful practices, he isn’t 
being fair to his own family, or to other 
families using coal. He isn’t helping 
America. 

This winter it’s vital to conserve coal 
as never before. This isn’t because less 
coal is being produced. Actually, millions 
more tons are being mined this year than 
last — by fewer men. Quite a tribute to 
mine owners and miners alike! There are 


adequate facilities for hauling coal to your 
city. But certain grades and sizes of coal 
are needed for war production. And, in 
addition, your local coal dealer is handi- 
capped by a shortage of manpower, trucks 
and tires. So be patient with him. Order 
before you’re down to your last shovelful. 


And conserve the coal he is able to 
deliver to you through firing carefully, 
closing off unused rooms, pulling down 
shades at night and through other simple 
precautions. For other suggestions ‘see 
your coal dealer. 


One of the biggest jobs of the C & O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines 
along its routes, so we’re in a position to 
understand the problem, and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 





Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal—and Serve America 
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Dare To Be Different! 


By ROGER FOX 


tobacco company decided to 
market ‘a cigarette somewhat 
longer than the average—the well- 


Net so many years ago a leading 


known “king-size” brand. This was 


something different, and the public— 
ever eager for the unusual—took it up 
at once. The idea, as everyone knows, 
proved to be a big success, and com- 
petitors followed suit eagerly. 

So it has been with many successful 
ideas, and many successful careers. 
Man is a gregarious animal, but, other 
things being equal, the man who suc- 
ceeds is usually the man who blazes 
new trails and refuses to run with the 
herd. 

“Whoso would be a man must be a 
non-conformist,” said Emerson. Prog- 
ress—in science, in business, in the 
arts—has come, as a rule, through the 
efforts of men whose ideas differed 
from those of their fellows. They 
struck out boldly into new fields, often 
with new methods, and in so doing 


they advanced themselves and dragged 
the rest of the world after them. 

Glance around at some of the 
world’s successful men. Almost with- 
out exception you'll find that they 
were men who didn’t hesitate to try 
something different, to adopt ideas 
foreign to accepted practices. Ford, 
Woolworth, Kaiser, Ingersoll—the list 
is endless. 


SOUND, BUT DIFFERENT 


Witness the rise of self-service mer- 
chandising. Introduced in the grocery 
field, it was received with scorn by 
more conventional marketers. Who- 
ever heard of the public serving itself? 
People wouldn’t stand for it. They 
had to have service, etc., etc. But here 
was something that was not only 
sound, but different. The public re- 
sponded eagerly. And the idea spread 
rapidly to other fields. 

Why is it that New York’s Automat 


restaurants do a booming business 
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Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 


job at home to continue 
backing our Armed 
Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








among tourists? Because the food jg 
so vastly superior? Possibly. But most 
people will tell you that they’re a. 
tracted by the novelty of their coin-in. 
the-slot service. 

A New Haven, Conn., woman’s shop, 
casting about for something novel to 
lure the Christmas trade, hit upon the 
idea of setting aside one evening a 
week during the holiday shopping sea. 
son in which the store was open to 
“men only.” Women were barred com. 
pletely, in spite of the fact that the 
shop sold nothing but ladies’ apparel, 
The men of the city, grateful for the 
chance to purchase dainty feminine 
gifts without feeling embarrassed by 
the presence of feminine shoppers, 
flocked to the store in droves. Another 
case where being “different” paid div. 
idends. 

Consider the modern vogue for 
streamlining. Originally, many prod- 
ucts were designed along streamlined 
principles solely for the sake of being 
different. Designers knew that the un- 
usual would attract attention and 
open customers’ pocketbooks. In other 
cases, of course, streamlining was 4 
result of the realization of its aid tw 
beauty and efficiency. But the mer 
idea of “doing something different” 
often came first. 


EAGER FOR NOVELTY 


Take the case of the corner drug 
store. Some years ago it was an estab- 
lishment that dispensed drugs. Then 
some enterprising proprietor, daring 
to be different, conceived the “hare 
brained” idea of selling ice cream and 
soda as well. Competitors may have 
scoffed, but look at the drug store to- 
day. It sells everything from ham 
sandwiches to toys. Drugs are often 
merely a minor item. 

People are eager for novelty. They 
tend to patronize the man who has 
something different to offer. Oddly 
enough, the fact of getting greater 
value is often immaterial. What they 
want is a different flavor. Variety i 
still the spice of life, and often the 
spice of trade. 

Many a business that has expanded 
and prospered owes its success largely 
to men who had the courage and in- 
itiative to try something different. Per 
haps that’s worth remembering in you! 
business. Never mind what your crit 
ics say. The man who pioneers, the 
man who isn’t afraid to experiment— 
to try something new—is generally the 
man who forges ahead to success. 





Let’s help them Aly i 


when they come home 


G. I. Joe will want to dig in on a good job, at good pay. 
He is earning it the hard way — right now. 


He will be eager to put war-learned mechanical skills 
at work on postwar products as soundly engineered and 
beautifully made as his own fighting equipment. 


Industry’s peacetime volume, however, will depend not 
only on quality, but on ability to produce in quantity at 
low cost —so that everyone can buy. 


Precision tools and machinery developed for war will 
play a necessary part in creating jobs for G. I. Joes and 
prosperity for America. Woodworth is ready now—with 
long experience and important advances in tool engineer- 
ing—to help in your production planning for this coming 
competitive battle. 


N. A. Woodworth Co., Sales Div., 1300 E. Nine Mile Rd., Detroit 20, Mich. 


ACCURACY YOU W CAN TRUST 


WOODWORTH 


i ane! 
PRECISION GAGES * PRECISION MACHINED PARTS «+ PRECISION TOOLS - Ny y 
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Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


AD guessing on an Autumn col- 
lapse of Germany is responsible 
for a somber undertone in the 

Washington outlook as U. S. slogs 
into its fourth year at war. In fact, 
the grim stand of the Nazis is forcing 
major shifts in over-all military strat- 
egy and a re-intensification of “total 
war” economy on the home front. 

Costly lessons have been learned 
from the premature European peace 
flurry. The U. S. will not again under- 
estimate the resourcefulness or the de- 
termination of its enemies. Nor will it 
depend so much on its Russian ally 
which did not squeeze the Warsaw end 
of the nutcracker that was to have 
strangled Germany. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the Rhine probably is the limit of the 
Winter objective on the Western front 
and that the Army as well as the Navy 
now will turn more forcibly against 
Japan without waiting to give Hitler’s 
legions the knockout punch. The “any 
time” idea of their surrender is not 
discarded, but it is not expected. 


TWO MORE YEARS OF WAR 


Estimates of V-E Day now range 
well into the Summer of 1945. The 
bitter character of enemy resistance 
also belies the earlier optimistic proph- 
ecy that Japan couldn’t last more than 
a few months after the Axis was bro- 
ken. The end of 1946—two full years 
more—is today’s best realistic hope for 
complete victory. 


An important first result in Wash- 
ington is the change in thinking— 
away from the problems of reconver- 
sion, back toward the job of producing 
new and larger tools for war. The pos- 
sibility of an early peace, however, 
brought needed attention to reconver- 
sion plans. Now at least they have 
been made. War developments will re- 
quire modification, but while the 
plans will be kept on ice they will not 
be neglected. 


CIVILIAN PRODUCTION POSTPONED 


Some spot authorizations for turn- 
ing out peacetime goods will be re- 
voked., Only essential civilian staples 
and replacements will be okayed for 
production in plants that wind up their 
war contracts. Retailers will have to 
abandon most of their expectations of 
getting stock from new sources until 
next Summer at the earliest. 

Life on the home front will be a lit- 
tle more rugged. Everything that has 
run short this year will remain so in 
1945, with some new items added. To- 
tal food supply won’t be much differ- 
ent, but sugar, pork and potatoes look 
scarcer than in 1944. Clothing and cot- 
tons of all kinds will be substantially 
tighter. No relief is in sight on fuel, 
gasoline or cigarettes. 

To get war workers back on their 
jobs and recruit even more, special 
incentives will be provided. Bonuses, 
separation pay based on length of ser- 
vice and rail fare home are among 





The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


An extra dividend of fifty cents per share on $25 par 


common stock will be paid December 26, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business December 8, 1944. 

A dividend for the fourth quarter of 1944 of seventy- 
five cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
January 2, 1945, to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
ness December 8, 1944, 

Transfer books will not close. 





H. F. Lohmeyer, Secretary 





methods under consideration. Som, 
isolated jobs and plants may requir, 
extra premium wages to give them , 
priority on the help they need to mee 
their quotas on urgent orders, 

Wage raises generally will be re. 
strained but will creep upward, prob. 
ably slightly faster than prices. Loy 
basic rates will be maneuvered gradu. 
ally toward 65 cents an hour, but 
where hourly rates are above 65 cents 
increases will be resisted. A pay-off 
is being deferred until V-E Day when 
the Administration will support regu. 
lar time rates high enough to equal 
today’s take-home pay, which is heayi- 
ly inflated by overtime. Labor, how. 
ever, will get better breaks on vaca- 
tions with pay, extra for night shifts, 
etc. Unionized industries will get the 
first of these rewards—and most of 
them. 

The early Fall “peace stampede” 
also has yielded more definite plans 
and projects for government-financed 
construction—rivers and harbors, air 
ports, hospitals, roads, etc.—to stand 
in reserve as a job cushion in the 
peacetime transition period. 

Equally important has been the 
awakening to the lamentable condition 
of U. S. activities abroad. Not until 
last month was this country ready with 
any kind of plan for military occupa. 
tion of Germany. Only now, as Secre- 
tary Stettinius’ first big job, are our 
diplomatic functions to be enlarged 
and foreign economic relations co-or- 
dinated under the State Department. 


BUSINESS REALISM 


“Business realism” now will get a 
chance to be a motivation force in 
U. S. foreign affairs. On the basis of 
its superlative wartime performance 
the business team, officially and un- 
officially, will include Donald Nelson 
for the Far East, Nelson Rockefeller 
for Latin America, Will Clayton for 
foreign economic development, former 
budget director Lewis Douglas, and 
Pan-American Airway’s Juan Trippe. 





Probably the biggest and toughest 
job on the foreign front is Pat Hurley's 
assignment to make Chiang’s forces 
more effective against the Japanese in 
the face of Stalin’s blunt opposition to 
the Chinese Generalissimo. It is now 
fairly clear that Russia is edging to- 
ward a price for its help against Japan 
that would include replacement of 
Chiang and communization of China, 
with considerable territorial gain 
(Manchuria) thrown in. 
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Co-operation 


in the Flesh 


By DR. JAMES F. BENDER 


upper New York State there is a 
factory that has long been known 
for its excellent labor relations. It has 
never had a union, and the employees 
don’t want one. The lowest salary paid 
is $44 a week, after a trial period of 
one month. Working conditions are 
excellent: The factory is kept spotless- 
ly clean, even in the heavy machinery 
departments. Cheerful colors dominate 
the walls. The lighting is restful. Two 
10-minute recesses are enjoyed by each 
shift daily. Employees are provided 
with recreational facilities and educa- 
tional advantages. But these things in 
themselves are not distinctive; nor are 
they chiefly responsible for the good- 
will that exists. Many other factories 
and businesses, less fortunate in their 
labor relations, can match these com- 
forts and luxuries. 

What, then, is the explanation? 
First of all, the executives, from the 
Chairman of the Board on down the 
line, are always available to any em- 
ployee who wishes to register a com- 
plaint. Recently, a cleaner in the wood- 
working department sought out the 
Chairman of the Board to air a griev- 
ance. He was received with interest 
and respectful attention. Curiously 
enough, although employees are en- 
couraged to visit the higher executives, 
they do not abuse the privilege. 

The second distinctive innovation is 
that employees and management take 
their noon-day meal together. There is 
only one dining room and no tables 
are reserved. Management and labor 
sit down at the same tables to enjoy 


TO THE 


Columnists and correspondents with 
a pathetic ignorance of China have 
sent back slanderous and libelous re- 
ports of Chiang. Every one of them 
is false. Not only is he a great leader, 
but he is a great scholar as well. Even 
during this war he has been able to 
publish two fine books about his coun- 
try.—BisHop HERBERT WELCH, Meth- 
odist Commission for Overseas Relief. 


The rates of utility companies are 
regulated by public authorities (limit- 
ed to a fair return), which rates cannot 
be increased as desired to meet chang- 
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the same kind of food. How different 
from another large factory where the 
treasurer's stenographer, though em- 
ployed as such for seven years, has 
never yet seen the president of the 
company! This company, incidentally, 
has had recurrent labor troubles. 
The third basis of goodwill is in the 
arrangement of the offices. The heads 
of the various departments have their 
desks placed right out in the open 
among their staff’s desks. For example, 
in the employment department, the 
first desk is occupied by the reception- 
ist, the second by the psychologist, who 


also has a private office for consulta-. 


tion, and the third by the head of the 
department. Behind and beside him 
are 10 other desks. Thus he is in a 
position to see and hear his depart- 
ment in action. Moreover, he really 
works with his department. Like the 
other department heads he finds this 
arrangement nurtures the group spirit. 

None of these three arrangements is 
expensive. Yet they pay handsome re- 
turns in heightened morale and good- 
will. They demonstrate the wisdom of 
the management’s belief that the un- 
important things are the important 
things in fostering excellent human 
relations. 

* 

Director of the National Institute 
for Human Relations, Dr. Bender has 
arranged to answer readers’ human 
relations problems by mail. Address 
your letters to: Human Relations Edi- 
tor, ForBEs Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y. 


POINT 


ing conditions and increased costs. 
This condition is in striking contrast 
with the fact that publicly owned util- 
ities and so-called co-operative corpo- 
rations or associations are not so 
regulated and, in addition, are exempt- 
ed from all Federal taxes.—Stuart M. 
CROCKER, president, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp. 


Getting idle money back to work is 
generally conceded to be job No. 1 in 
‘the post-war period.—J. CLIFFoRD 
FoLcer, president, Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America. 











| hear the wars 
practically over 


_..back home !" 


Fe ee ae ae cern 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here } 
Pit home to feel that the war’s almost | 
won, the way the good news has been | 
pouring in. 

But the war’s not over for him—not by | 
a long sight! And he’s just one of a few | 
million or more that will stay over there | 
until they finish the bloody mess, Or kill | 
time for a few months—or years—in some | 
hospital. 
What about you? ; 
This is no time to relax. No time to | 
forget the unfinished business. It’s still | 
your war, and it still costs a lot. 
So dig down deep this time. Dig down | 
till it hurts, and get yourself a hundred- 
dollar War Bond over and above any you 
now own—-or are now purchasing. This 
6th War Loan is every bit as important 
to our complete and final Victory as was 
the first. ' 
home. That’s worth another hun- 
dred-dollar bond to you, isn’t ut? 


Don’t “let George do it” — 
get yourself that added bond 

Buy at least one extra 
*100 War Bond today | 


for the sake of the guys that 
FORBES 


ee ae eee 


can still be killed. After all, 


you're safe and sound and 





This‘is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement 
— prepared under auspices of Treasury Depart- 
ment and War Advertising Council. 
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Post-War |' 
Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Full Employment. According to the 
National Planning Association, U. §, 
foreign export trade must hit the $10, 
000,000,000-a-year mark in order to 
offset an economic slump in our post. 
war economy. The Association points 
out that the nation’s capital goods in. 
dustries have now expanded far be. 
yond the ability of civilian require. 
ments to support them. It recommends 
that we make liberal. external loans 
and reduce tariffs drastically—permit- 
ting other nations to sell to us—so that 
they can buy this ten billion dollars’ 
with a background of Craftsmanship...brings accurate figures for Governmental Reports. worth of our products. Says the Asso- 
to prospective purchasers and many thousands _— These are speedily produced on Fridén Calcu- ciation: The traditional fear of imports 
of Fridén users...PERFORMANCE and DURABIL- lators that are AVAILABLE when applications has been “the stumbling block in the : 
ITY. Demanded of Business and Industry today _to obtain delivery have been approved by the 
are intricate Payrolls, Inventories, Invoice W.P.B. Telephone or write to-your local Fridén 
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way of expanding American foreign § 
trade and investment. . . . Fear of § 
Percentages, Expense Distributions and the —_—‘ Representative for complete information. cheap foreign labor is without real | 
| 
| 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately substance, since the American wage is 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the U. S. and Canada. based on the productivity of American 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. labor which can out-produce and un- 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT ¢ SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THF WORLD dersell foreign competitors, regardless 





of their wage scales.” 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


Regulating International Flying. 

MARYLAND'S G E T OUT 17. Wo The more than 50 friendly nations who 

AMBASSADOR STAY ouT! have been conferring on rules to gov- 
f) 


ern post-war international routes are 
OF GOOD CHEER said to be in agreement on four “free 
doms of the air”; viz.: (1) The right 
of unhindered passage over a foreign 
country; (2) the right of landing for 
non-commercial purposes; (3) the 
right to set down in a foreign country 
traffic picked up in the country where 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 

experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 

and a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 

gether—to get rid of bite and burn and to create such 

unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 

after puff... Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture! 
You’ll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Pipe Mixture 


PREMIUM 


BER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 
ieee 2 ® i cn If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
ee se 3 Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











the air line is owned; (4) the right 
to pick up from a foreign country 
trafic destined for the home country 
of the air line. A fifth freedom, that 
of freely picking up traffic between 
countries lying between the home and 
foreign termini of a line, is still in 
dispute. 


Scientific Distribution. Fenton B. 
Turck, president of Turck Hill & Co., 
Inc., believes that the required 12, 
000,000 increase in post-war jobs will 
largely depend on industry making 
distribution methods as scientifically 
efficient as those of production. Says 
he: “Unless this is done, there is no 
basic reason why our high wage levels 
will necessarily continue. . . . Top man- 
agement must regard distribution as 


FORBES 
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the next frontier to be conquered. 
Some $160,000,000,000 in products, 
after the war, will try to flow to con- 
sumers through a distribution system 
that heretofore has never handled 
more than $82,000,000,000. This meas- 
ures both the size of the challenge and 
the opportunity.” 


The Coming Air Age. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has rec- 
ommended to Congress an airport 
construction program to cost $1,250,- 
000,000—to provide for the 400,000 
civilian aircraft expected within 10 
years after the war, compared with 
25,000 at present. The program con- 
templates building 3,050 new fields 
and expanding the 1,625 existing ones. 


Lend-Lease to Be Cut. According to 
new lend-lease arrangements, Ameri- 
can assistance to Britain will be cut 
43% from present rates when Ger- 
many collapses. The agreement also 
provides for the United States to aid 
England in rebuilding her export 
trade. As in the past, however, both 
this country and Britain will try to 
insure, to the extent practicable, that 
neither U. S. nor United Kingdom ex- 
porters receive undue competitive ad- 
vantages due to the war situation. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Opportunity. Australia, with a pres- 
ent population of only 7,000,000, in- 
tends to increase the number to 25,- 
000,000 under its post-war immigra- 
tion program, according to Sir Frank 
Beaurepaire, Australia’s representative 
to the International Business Confer- 
ence. Australia will support this addi- 
tional population, he states, from the 
development of natural resources 
financed by foreign capital, providing 
excellent opportunities for the invest- 
ment of American capital. 


End of Isolationism? Belgium, 
whose neutrality was guaranteed by 
the European powers after the Napole- 
onic wars, has finally lost faith in such 
guarantees, after being over-run twice 
in a generation. According to Paul- 
Henri Spaak, her foreign minister, she 
has officially renounced forever her 
pre-war policies of neutrality and in- 
dependence. Instead, Belgium might 
agree with France, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg and possibly Norway, on 
& new regional security pact, inside 


_ the framework of the proposed global 


peace plan. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT YOUR PACIFIC COAST PLANT SITE! 


AVERAGE YEARLY TEMPERATURE 
BASED UPON A 32 YEAR RECORD 
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ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERATURE—57.9° 
ANNUAL AVERAGE RELATIVE HUMIDITY—56%, 


Let’s talk about the 


WEATHER! 


(...AND DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT!) 


As you read this, glance out of the window. . . . Is there snow 
and sleet on the ground? Is Old Man Winter getting ready 
to snarl up traffic... keep your own car from starting easily 
... and, in general, hinder plant production? 


NO CENTRAL HEATING PLANTS 


This is one time you can do more than talk about the 
weather. You can do something about it. In Santa Clara 
County, throughout the entire Winter season, the vast ma- 
jority of factories operate without central heating plants. 
Materials can be stored out of doors and outside workers 
continue to produce with few delays. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 15% 


Snow is practically unheard of in Santa Clara County. Year 
’round relative humidity averages only 56%. And the aver- 
age temperature range between the warmest and coldest 
months of the year is only 19.6° F. Is it any wonder that 
Santa Clara County plants have found, that on the basis of 
climate alone, productive efficiency is increased as much as 
15%. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


You’ve thought about a Pacific Coast plant— 
and now is the time for action! Write today, 
on your business letterhead, for “‘Post War 
Pacific Coast’’—a 36-page factual book about 
the Pacific Coast’s fastest growing industrial 
area. 






Dept. B 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY ZGoenz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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1) INVISIBLE GUIDE 


RCA engineers have perfected a new 
} photo-electric device that not only 
| sounds a tone when a customer ap- 
i) proaches a blind news dealer’s stand 
) but also sounds another “all clear” 
| tone when he leaves. A second gadget 
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New Ideas 


helps guide the sightless to New York’s 
American Foundation for the Blind. 
As a person approaches the building 
a photo-electric cell starts a current 
that plays a tiny record, announcing: 
“This is the American Foundation for 
the Blind.” A directional tone then 
leads them right to the door. 
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WAR 
Smile 


NEEDS 
THE WIRES 
THIS CHRISTMAS 







Please help keep LONG DISTANCE 


circuits clear for necessary calls on 


December 24, 25 and 26. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 





BUMP-PROOF CARS 


Motorists of the future may rol] 
along rough, bumpy roads without 
getting any bumps, according to some 
forecasters. How? An intricate device 
called the gyrostabilizer would do the 
trick. Now being used to make pos. 
sible accurate aiming of tank guns 
while moving over rough terrain, it 
may eventually assure super-smooth 
riding in tomorrow’s cars. Trains, too, 
should find it practical. 


PRODUCTION BOOSTER 


Infra-red heat lamps may step up 
post-war automobile output sharply, 
They'll dry freshly painted cars in six 
minutes, as opposed to 50 required by 
pre-war methods. 


STUDENT WARRIORS 


Swift & Co., Chicago packers, are 
conducting an educational program for 
ex-employees in the service who plan 
to return to their jobs after the war. 
Consisting of special correspondence 
courses, the program is designed to 
prepare the boys for better positions, 
as well as keep them posted on com- 
pany activities. Completion of the 
course entitles each “student” to a cer- 
tificate of merit. 


READING IN THE DARK 


Post-war show-goers will be able to 
read their theater programs in the 
dark, say electrical manufacturers. 
Ultra-violet radiation (“black light”) 
will make them glow brightly. Phos- 
phorescent-coated light bulbs may also 
be used as theater exit markers. Espe- 
cially useful in the event of a power 
failure, the bulbs will glow for several 
hours after the current is shut off. 


“ELECTRIC FINGERS" 


Ingenious “electric fingers” are now 
solving the problem of removing loose 
nuts and bolts from the inside of mo- 
tors and turbines. Inaccessible by 
hand, they formerly necessitated tak- 
ing the entire machine apart. 


STREAMLINED CHICKEN BROODER 


Chicken farmers will welcome a re 
cently developed all-steel and roost 
proof electric brooder, the product of 
the Brower Manufacturing Co., Quin- 
cy, Ill. Equipped with a Westinghouse 
Sterilamp that’s said to lower chick 
mortality and speed growth, it also 
has a pre-heating principle whereby 
fresh air is sucked into the brooder, 
pre-heated and then distributed evenly. 
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Other features include a thermometer, 
a thermostat switch fan and an obser- 
yation window. 


AUTOMATIC DIMMER 


An automatic dimmer, scheduled for 
early marketing by the Arrow Safety 
Device Co., Mount Holly, N. J., offers 
a quick and simple solution to the 
problem of automobile headlight-blind- 
ing. When headlights of approaching 
cars get within range, a special light- 
measuring unit operates automatically, 
dimming the lights quickly. 


PLIABLE RUBBER 


Credit General Electric with the de- 
velopment of a new synthetic rubber 
that not only looks like putty but is 
also as pliable. Known as silicone 
rubber, it can be stretched like taffy 
or chewing gum, yet when rolled into 
a round mass will bounce as well as the 
finest rubber ball. Unlike ordinary rub- 
ber, it loses none of its elasticity at 
temperatures as low as 60 degrees be- 
low zero or 575 degrees above. 


* 


Opportunities in Toy Business 
(Continued from page 22) 


being issued again, and this fact made 
known to parents. 

The exchange fees must be based 
on the value of the toys. For example, 
if the toy traded in and the new toy 
are each worth $2, the fee might be 
50¢. Thus, the parents obtain a new 
$2 toy for a fourth the cost of a new 
one. If the toy being turned in is 
worth $1 and a $2 toy is desired in 
exchange, they would pay the differ- 
ence in value—$1l, plus the 50¢ ex- 
change fee. The largest business here 
would be in the more expensive toys 
—railroads, elaborate dolls,  etc., 
worth from $5 to $25. 

A good location for a Toy Exchange 
would be adjacent to one of the ex- 
clusive Baby Shops found in larger 
cities, for a large percentage of their 
customers have older children at home. 

Dolls are the biggest sellers in any 
toy store. An exclusive doll shop, han- 
dling every kind of doll, including the 
most elaborate varieties, should be a 
success in any big city. It might be 
called “The Doll House,” and doll 
accessories and repairing could pro- 
vide additional revenue. It could be 
started for about $2,000. As in the 
case of the toy store, doll shops should 
open about the first of November. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 54 of a Series 
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Does Your Letterhead Show 
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STRONG TEAMWORK? 


Eastern Champions in ’36 and ’40...World pit a in 
°37 and ’42...the Washington Redskins are a twelve-year-old pro- 
fessional football team whose hard-hitting snatiin and spectacular 
winning sprees have done much to focus attention on pro football 


-.-help make it the great American sport it is today. 


Their letterhead, on Strathmore paper, proclaims the 
Redskin record...is typical of a strong, aggressive team. YOUR 
letterhead must express at a glance the power and position of your 
organization. With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, qual- 
ity is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is 


your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 

OF FINE 


STRATHMORE 22222 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
33 


MAKERS 








































































We don't know 


. .. for while each type TuLox tubing has 
its outstanding advantages, each also has 
its limitations. 

We do know that our exclusive process 
enables us to manufacture TuLox from 
many. different base resins, in simple or 
complicated cross-sections of micromatic 
dimensions. They can be in color or color- 
less—transparent, translucent or opaque. 


We do know that Tutox has proved 
itself on the fighting fronts and in indus- 
try—and has taken its well earned place 
as an important material in its own right. 


We do know that Tutox is definitely 
included in the postwar 
plans of many unrelated in- 
dustries. 

Perhaps even yours? 


EXTRUDED PLASTICS, Inc. 


NEW CANAAN AVE., NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 

IN CANADA: DUPLATE CANADA, LTD., 

PLASTIC DIVISION, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 




















Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 
Can Demonstrate 


RE you, like millions 
of others. tired of lis- 
tening to the theories of 
better living?...Do you 
demand KNOWLEDGE 
of the actual methods by 
which you can rise, master, 
and create the things in 
life you wish? 
Write for the free Sealed Book 
that tells how you may receive 


@ sensible Secret Method of 
mind influence for study . . . 
by thousands Address: 


used 
Scribe T.B.A. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (AMORC) Califorme 









HEAR crearty, EAsiLy 
WITH POSTWAR INSTRUMENT 


Now ready...sensational new Matco 
model, setting postwar standards of 
easy, comfortable hearing. Latest 
achievement of company that sup- 
lies 90% of America’s precision hear- 
ing test imstruments. Individually 
fitted to correct your own type of 
hearing loss. 

Write for free booklet, “‘ Your 
Hearing—What Is It Like?” 


MAICO CO., Inc. 


Dept. 22-8, 21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Let Maico bring back the sounds you're missing! 





FUEL 


Good news for patriotic motorists: 
Thanks to OPA sleuths, America’s 
black market in gasoline is well on 
the way to oblivion. Skyrocketing war 
needs will still prevent any relaxation 
of rationing, however. ... . Crude oil 
production, spurting to new peaks, is 
now running at a rate well over 4,765,- 
000 barrels a day. . . . Prediction: 
Fuel oil rationing won’t disappear un- 
til Japan is knocked out of the war. 


MOTORS 


Optimistic over the future, Graham- 
Paige chairman Joseph Frazer fore- 
casts a series of “$10,000,000,000- 
years” for post-war automobile deal- 
ers (see p. 14 for a behind-the-scenes 
story on Frazer himself). . . . Crisis 
ahead? Unless 1945’s first quarter 
bows in with a production of some 
million and a half truck tires, both 
military and civilian transport may be 
hampered badly. Vitally needed: More 


manpower. 


RAILS 
Wanted: 15,000 tank cars. Shortages 


are now more critical than ever. . . . 
Word to the wise: Stay home for 
Christmas. Despite ODT pleas, holiday 
rail travel is expected to reach its all- 
time peak. Meanwhile, travel rationing 
is still a dead issue. . . . Post-war pros- 
pect: Lightweight freight cars will 
take to the rails in increasing numbers. 
Aluminum box-cars have already put 
in an appearance. 


LABOR 


Watch for greater agitation in favor 
of the 30-hour work week. The move 
would help to banish wide-scale post- 
war unemployment, says the AFL... . 
Good news for Hitler and Hirohito: 
War workers who are quitting their 
jobs now are holding up munitions 
output. . . . Don’t be surprised if labor 
scarcities, combined with anticipated 
boosts in military demands, take a 
large slice out of civilian copper allot- 
ments next year. 


TEXTILES 


Rising military demands, combined 
with continued manpower scarcities, 
are keeping rayon producers hustling. 
Meanwhile, 1944 output is smashing 
all previous records. . . . The sharp 


The Pattern 


larger companies.” 


of Business 


cut in Australian wool yield—the re 
sult of a severe drought—may add one 
more headache to the world’s woolen 
woes (see p. 15). . . . Don’t be sur. 
prised if the Government clamps some 
tight export controls on cotton textile 
machinery, to prevent foreign buyers 
from stocking up on U/S.-needed 
equipment. 









RUBBER 


According to Dr. Gustave Egloff, re. 
search director of the Universal Qj 
Products Corp., synthetic rubber will 
largely replace the natural variety after 
the war. Meanwhile, Allied crude rub. 
ber stocks have contracted to thei: 
tightest points since the war began. In 
this country, consumption is outstrip. 
ping imports. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Possibility: 1945 construction may 
top this year’s levels by over 25%. 
Two provisos: (1) If Germany is de 
feated early in the year; (2) if build. 
ing restrictions are relaxed. . . . In 
spite of critical manpower and equip 
ment shortages, wartime lumber out- 
put has actually topped pre-war rates, 
says WPB. Further, no war project 
has been seriously delayed for lack of 
lumber. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


According to the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, there’s plenty of evi- 
dence that small business concerns are 
bearing “a proportionately larger 
share of current tax burdens than their 
capital structure and business volume 
warrants.” Says Chairman Patman: 
“Venture capital has not been im 
clined to buy into small companies be- 
cause of the fear they will not be able 
to withstand the competition of the 


FOOD 
Deadlock: OPA’s contention that 





more meat and canned vegetables 
should be restored to the ration list 
this month is being bucked by WFA. 
Meanwhile, don’t look for much im- 
provement in civilian meat and poul- 
try stocks for a while yet. . . . A boost 
in butter prices may be just around 
the corner. In the meantime, A. ©. 
Nielsen, president of the American 
Butter Institute, charges that “a bloc 
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of economists in the Department of 
Agriculture is attempting to discourage 

uction of butter.” . . . Next year’s 
sugar shortages may be worse than 
ever, says the Food Industry War 
Committee, “unless constructive action 
js taken quickly.” Two reasons: (1) 
There aren’t enough ships being used 
to transport sugar; (2) there isn’t 
enough sugar being produced. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mystery of the month: Where are 
all the cigarettes? Despite record- 
breaking tobacco production, stocks 
continue to be scarce. . . . Don’t let 
rumored shortages harass you into 
paying “black market” prices for this 
years Christmas trees. According to 
the latest reports, there'll be plenty 
available. . . . Buy a bond if you can 
afford it; and then buy one you can’t 
afford. 

* 


Experiment in Farming 
(Continued from page 17) 


the amount spent on soil improve- 
ment. 

No person can own more than a 
single $1,000 share and only commu- 
nity leaders are “exposed” to the op- 
portunity of buying stock. Farm man- 
agers will receive prizes at successive 
year-ends for results during the 
twelvemonth: $100 for the best, $99 
for the next best and so on down to 
$1 for the poorest showing, all donated 
by Callaway. Publicity for low as well 
as high ratings are expected to pro- 
vide further stimulus. Wives of top- 
ranking managers will also receive 


The corporations will be wholly 
self-governing. While they'll have the 
benefit of expert advice, as well as of 
Callaway farm data, decisions as to 
what land they buy or what crops they 
raise will be entirely theirs. 

To date, nearly all of the 100 cor- 
porations have been organized. The 
plan is set and ready to go. And even- 
tually, when the corporations’ farms 
are sold, Callaway believes the origi- 
nal subscribers’ profits will prove his 
thesis, 

His aim? He states it in six words: 
“More per capita income for Geor- 
gia!” Instead of seeking personal en- 
richment, he is spending his own mon- 
ey. The why of it all is not political, 
not philanthropical. It’s simply love 
for his native soil and pride in the 
people amongst whom he was- born. 
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CONDITIONS AIR 
For Better Working and Living 

















UNIT —__ 220 as = 
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c a 
Unit th for low first cost and economical operation . . . they save 
floor space ct the warm airflow where it is required. “STREAMAIRE” Unit 


Heaters, developed by Young, are attractively finished and have fans designed for quiet 
operation. They are extensively used in military camps, war plants, public buildings, 
institutions, stores, recreation rooms, gymnasiums, lodge halls, restaurants. 






Convectors are widely accepted by architects, contracto 
property owners as the modern heat transfer element for steam © Pr systems. 
They circulate rather than radiate heat, thus providing a healthful and even tempera- 
ture. “STREAMAIRE” Convectors are designed by Young to harmonize with all styles 
of architecture . . .. can be finished to blend with room furnishings or wall finish. 









Air cot 
humidity—fne ooling. “STREAMAIRE” Air Conditioning Units, designed by 
Young engineers, now provide such control for war-essential- precision production, 
food preservation, biological research, therapy and surgery. After victory “STREAM- 
AIRE” units again will be available for stores, theatres and homes. 






SALVAGE scrap 
. 
WIM THE WAR 








HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Coolers © Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators ® Intercoolers ® Heat 
Exchangers ® Engine Jacket Water Coolers ® Unit Heaters ® Convectors ® Condensers ® Evaporators ® Air 
Conditioning Units © Heating and Cooling Coils © Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


A pplication Engineers in Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone Directory 

















































Beneficial 
industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 

PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/>c per share 
(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1944) 


COMMON STOCK 


quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share 
plus year end dividend of 15¢ per 
share. 

These dividends are payable De- 
cember 30, 1944 to stockholders of 
record at close of business Decem- 
ber 15, 1944. 


Puitip KAPINAS 
Treasurer 





Dec. 1, 1944 
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Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share im 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
mess December 9, 1944. The transfer books 
will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 28, 1944. 


G- 

















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CABBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 1, 
1945, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 7, 1944. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 














QUPOND ©'" feneun 
& COMPANY 


Wruincton, Detaware: November 20, 1944 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.123%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable January 25, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1945; also $1.50 a share, as the 

‘year-end” dividend for 1944, on the outstand- 

. ¢ December 14, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 27, 1944. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 









IGNIFICANT year-end facts: 
~ Consumer-buying is running al- 

most 10% ahead of a year ago. 

Total industrial production, due to 
cancellation of certain types of war 
orders, has decreased considerably. 

Employment is down a little, but 
acute scarcities in certain areas fur- 
nishing materiel seriously below the 
latest war requirements, have brought 
virtual suspension of the recent plan 
to allow resumption or expansion in 
output of civilian goods. 

Living costs have not risen materi- 
ally. OPA’s operations have served to 
keep down “inflation” far better than 
during the last war. 

Wage concessions recently officially 
sanctioned here and there may lead to 
much more widespread concessions in 
view of tremendous pressure now be- 
ing exercised upon Washington by 
powerful unions and their extremely 
(politically) influential leaders. 

Average quotations for industrial 
shares are a few points higher than 
12 months ago. 

Railway stocks recently moved to 
the highest level in seven years. 

Bonds also have done appreciably 
better. 

Activity on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, both in stocks and bonds, this 
year has been lighter. 

Gross Federal debt has mounted ap- 
proximately $50,000,000,000. 

Our stock of gold has gone down 
substantially, to below $20,700,000,- 
000, against fully $22,000,000,000 a 
year ago. 

Currency in circulation has bal- 
looned spectacularly, from $11,161,- 

000,000 at the end of 1941 and 
$20,428,000,000 at the end of last 
year, to $25,000,000,000 today. 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, LABOR EVENTS 


The result of the Presidential elec- 
tion, although quite generally antici- 
pated, was nevertheless disappointing 
to the business, industrial, financial 
world. The shrinkage in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s lead over the Republican candi- 
date was offset by the gain of 23 Dem- 
ocratic seats in the House. 

Even so, hopefulness is widespread 





that public sentiment will turn sharp- 


B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Significant 1944 Events; 
Overall Trend Encourages 









































ly against further New Deal Socialistic 
reforms, against further Administra. 
tion encroachment upon private enter. 
prise, against unbridled expenditures 
of taxpayers’ money. 

Also, against continued coddling of 
labor leaders in spite of all that CIO. 
PAC Hillman did to round up votes 
for Roosevelt. 

Various Supreme Court decisions 
have demonstrated the dire need for 
legislation to end highhandedness, de. 
fiance, by labor czars. 

More progress, but not enough, has 
been made towards formulating clear. 
cut plans for reconversion after Ger. 
many succumbs. Large employers still 
are confronted with uncertainties over 
how they will be treated. Hope is ex- 
pressed that the new Congress will 
tackle this whole complicated, many. 
sided vital problem aggressively and 
effectively. 

The year has brought victory for 
the United Nations very definitely 


nearer. 
TAX OUTLOOK IMPROVES 


Recognition that achievement of 
genuine post-war prosperity, full em- 
ployment, will necessitate real taxa- 
tion reform has widened in Congress 
as well as, perhaps more notably, 
throughout the country. 

Every thoughtful person realizes 
that it will be impossible to create 
50,000,000 or more peacetime jobs un- 
less millions of savers can be induced 
to furnish vital employment-giving 
capital. 

For the last dozen years industry 
has been compelled to go into debt to 
obtain money, instead of acquiring 80- 
called “risk” capital. In the last three 
years, since corporation tax rates were 
enormously increased, the ratio of 
common stocks to bonds issued by 
companies has averaged only 814%, 
contrasted with, usually, three times 
that ratio in earlier years. 

As I have repeatedly emphasized, 
thoroughgoing overhauling of taxa- 
tion on corporations and investors is 
absolutely essential if our economy is 
to be financed as it has always been 
heretofore and if we are to avert the 
only alternative, State Socialism. 
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PEACE BOOM AHEAD in 45? — 


Have stocks already discounted defeat of Germany? 
Will huge pent-up demands, inflation, reconstruction 
. needs cause substantial upswing despite Pacific conflict? 


ITED’S Annual Forecast Report appraises what busi- 

ness men and investors may expect in the event of an 

early German defeat. It discusses the 1945 outlook for 

stocks, bonds, reconversion, corporate earnings‘ and divi- 

dends, automobiles, retail trade, commodity prices, employ- 
ment, production, farm income and inflation. 











Will stocks reach 175 in the Dow-Jones Industrials? 
Are Peace Stocks the best buys, or do deflated War 
Issues offer better profits? What outlook for Rails and 
Utilities? Read answers to these and other vital ques- 
tions in the Annual Forecast of this 25-year-old research 
organization. 





QUIZ for INVESTORS 


UNITED'S 1945 Forecast will help 
you to answer these questions. 


—Will 1945 witness a strong 
Stocks victory market—such as fol- 
lowed World War 12 What are the best 
growth stocks . . . best “new product” 
stocks? Will inflation push prices higher? 


Bo d —Do junior bonds still offer 
nas good profit opportunities? Is 
it time to sell rail bonds? Are foreign 
bonds in an attractive buying position? 
Are utility issues overpriced? 

® —Will Ger- 
Reconversion ian defeat 
cause a temporary slump? How will con- 
tinued Pacific war affect reconversion and 
business profits? Will price controls hold 
profits to a minimum, or prove ineffective 
after Germany falls? 


Growth Industries 


—What outlook for aircraft, chemicals, 
metal fabricating, textiles, rubber, electric 
equipment? What individual stocks offer 
most attractive growth prospects? 


7 epe,e —Are 
Rails and Utilities —.:; 
ued high earnings ahead for railroad 
stocks? Have utilities turned the corner? 
Do any Rails or Utilities qualify among 
the 20 most promising issues for 1945? 


2 —Will you be 
Automobiles iii: icy « 
new car next year? How long will it 
take auto industry to reconvert? Will 
rationing of cars be continued? How 
many cars likely to be made in the year 
following’ Germany’s defeat? Are auto 
stocks among the best buys for 1945? 














Check This Forecast Record 


Each year thousands of investors look forward to receiving this 
UNITED OPINION Report—the only Annual Forecast based on a 
consensus of the country’s leading business and investment authori- 
ties. For the past 10 years these Annual Forecasts—prepared by the 
unique UNITED OPINION method—have averaged 84% accurate 
—one of the most difficult decades in our economic history. In addi- 
tion to a clear-cut discussion of questions that may confuse current 
investment plans, the Forecast presents— 


20 PROMISING STOCKS! 


This year’s Annual Forecast, prepared by the same expert Staff using the 
same tested methods, is just as specific and definite as that of last year. It 
estimates the high and low for stocks in 1945. Like the forecast of last year, 
it presents our Staff Selection of the “Most Promising Stocks” for appre- 
ciation. This year these include: 


10 OUTSTANDING STOCKS FOR APPRECIATION 


Included are issues with new peacetime products; easy reconversion 
stocks; deflated war issues with good peace prospects; companies benefiting 
from progressive new management; and low-priced stocks with possibili- 
ties of large percentage gains. 


10 SOUND STOCKS FOR INCOME AND GROWTH 


High quality common stocks for backlog funds and attractive preferred 
issues for income and appreciation. 


[ These 20 securities, in our opinion, offer investment opportunities similar 
to UNITED'S highly profitable 1944 selections. ] 


An Outstanding Record 

Last year’s 10-stock selection for appreciation shows a gain of 34% compared 
with only 11.5% in the ro Industrials in the same period.” Individual gains 
ranged as high as 97%. Included were such outstanding performers as American 


Locomotive up from 12 to 22; National Sugar at 17, sold at 23; and Standard Gas & 
Electric $7 Pfd. at 40, sold at 79. 


UNITED'S ‘‘20 Most Promising Stocks for 1945" have been selected from more than 100 active issues rated by the 


country’s leading investment authorities as outstandingly attractive. Send for your copy now. 


Yours with Special 6 Weeks’ "TRIAL" 


To introduce the many valuable features ‘of UNITED Forecasts to new readers, we will send the complete UNITED 
SERVICE for six weeks, together with this valuable 12-page Annual Forecast Report with its list of “20 Most Promising 
Stocks for 1945.” Act NOW! Take advantage of this timely offer. Pin $2 to this ad. Fill in name and address and mail NOW! 


Mail the Coupon for 6 Weeks’ Test—NOW! 


UNITED BUSINESS and 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


210 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Backed by a 25-year record of success—serving largest 
clientele of any investment advisory service in the country. 





United Business and Investment Service 
210 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
You may send me, without further obligation, your complete Service 


for 6 weeks; also your Forecast for 1945 with list of 20 Most Promising 
Stocks. I enclose $2 in full payment. 
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Non-Profit 


B. C. Forses, Presipent 


INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEACUE 


Membership 
B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counser 


Non-Partisan 


Members of Congress Reply to League 


of Fores, published the letter 
sent by the League to every mem- 

ber of Congress petitioning them to 
enact legislation promptly to make 
impossible of repetition the action 
taken by James Caesar Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Musicians, forcing broadcasting com- 
panies “to pay tribute, not to the mu- 
sician members, but into the treasury 
of his union to be used in any way” 
he might desire. Terming this a 
“shameful scandal,” the League point- 
ed out to Congress that “if one union 
or other concentrated economic 
power—can legally impose a private 


Ter page, in the preceding issue 


.tax on one product, will not all other 


unions be in a position to levy a pri- 
vate tax on all other products, and 
thus on all consumers—unless you 
legislate effectively to prohibit such un- 


American usurpation of the right and 
power heretofore residing in Con- 
gress?” 

On receipt of replies from members 
of Congress, the League sent the fol- 
lowing statement to newspapers all 
over the country: 


Encouraged by the endorsement by mem- 
bers of Congress, indicating considerable 
sentiment for legislation to curb future boy- 
cotts such as the one conducted by James 
Caesar Petrillo, President of the American 
Federation of Musicians, which paralyzed 
the transcription industry for two years, the 
Investors Fairplay League announced they 
would immediately crystallize sentiment of 
fifteen million investors and seek specific 
enactments by Congress of remedial legisla- 
tion. 


Among the replies received to the League’s 
petition to Congress, Representative E. G. 
Rohrbough (W. Va.) wrote: “I think Petril- 
lo’s actions were in no wise objectionable to 
the President of the United States, as I am 
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Canada Dry 


FOR A CHEERFUL EARFUL, lis- 
ten to the sparkle of a drink 
mixed with Canada Dry 
Water. “PIN-POINT CARBO- 


NATION” means liveliness to 


Canada Dry Water—the 
world’s most popular club 
soda—is preferred in the finest 
bars, hotels and clubs. Its spe- 
cial formula points up the 
flavor of any tall drink. Serve 





Waterin your 
home ...it 
; costs no more 
« than ordi- 
ri the nary mixers. 
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advised that he and Petrillo worked 

closely together. Consequently, I doubt jj 
there is anything that can be done with rp 
spect to legislation such as you hope for.” 

B. A. Javits, Vice-President and Gener) 
Counsel of the League, countered: “We «, 
pect to find out what can be done to 
not only future boycotts, but all other form 
of racketeering which are robbing the stock. 
holders and all the people of the country, Yj; 
have appointed John T. Sullivan, prominen 
New York attorney, as Assistant Gener) 
Counsel in the League’s Washington office, 
to go to work on it... .” 

On the other hand, Representative John J, 
Cochran (Mo.) wrote the League: “The 
President did make the investigation and did 
announce that the advice he had received 
legally was to the effect that we could noi 
compel the musicians to discontinue their cop. 
troversy with the Broadcasting Companies,” 

“If, as Mr. Cochran suggested,” Mr. Javits 
continued, “the President found himself 
without any legal means to curb Petrillo, it 
is high time that laws were passed tha 
would put the tools into his hands,” 


Other replies received included: 

Senator W. Lee O’Daniel (Texas): “hb 
view of the position of the Administration 
now in power, taxation without represents 
tion by labor unions will, in my judgment, 
become more and more frequent and [| only 
hope that the American people will awaken 
to the dangers embodied in the political 
philosophy of the New Deal Dynasty before 
it is too late to do anything about it.” 

Senator Robert A. Taft (Ohio) : “I believe 
that Mr. Petrillo’s position could have been 
upset by court action if the Administration 
had been willing to institute it. Interest ip 
legislation is not great because everyone 
knows that any attempt to change existing 
labor legislation is met by the successful 
opposition of the New Dealers in Congress, 
backed by Presidential veto if necessary. 
Nevertheless, I hope to be able to study the 
legal problems involved and at least propose 
a measure for consideration.” 

Senator Wallace H. White, Jr. (Maine): 
“I am glad to have your views. I feel thal 
very serious consideration should be gives 
to the situation.” 


ONE LITTLE STEP PROPOSED 


Coincident with these activities the 
newspapers announced that “The Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Commission 
unanimously voted to report favorably 
the bill submitted in May by Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan. 
which is designed to end the domina- 
tion of James C. Petrillo over radio 
broadcasts of cultural and educational 
musical groups. . . .” 

Regardless of whether or not this 
half-way measure becomes law, the 
League means to continue its efforts 
for the enactment of broader legisla- 
tion in order to make it impossible, # 
already stated, for any union—or any 
other concentrated economic power— 
to impose legally a private tax on ally 
product. 
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Fabulously beautiful Boca Raton... formerly a private 
haven for members of the exclusive Boca Raton Club... 
is now open to a discriminating clientele. Secluded, 
unspoiled, Boca Raton is a completely self-contained 
resort hotel. It offers ideal conditions for a tropical 


an Winter holiday ...with championship golf courses, tennis. 
dy the 


courts, swimming pools, a cabana-studded ocean 


beach, fishing and yacht dockage facilities, and living 





accommodations of baronial splendor. You are invited 






3 the to write for information regarding rates and 







ssion reservations. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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WHAT 
INVESTMENT 


Would you like to 
check your invest- 
ment strategy with 
that of Babson’s? 
If so, clip this ad- 
vertisement, send 
it to us with a list 


POLICY 
Pew, Sie 


whether our strategy is to Hold or Switch. 
No cost or obligation. Write Dept. F-22. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Incorporated 
BABSON PARK 57, MASS. 











SUPERIOR STEEL 


CORPORATION 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of 3c a share on the 
common capital stock of Superior 
Steel Corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors at their 
~y —e- — a> to 

id on Janua 1945, to 
stedihaltere of conned on Decem- 
ber 15, 1944. 

E. A. Carlson, Secretary 





UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
eclared on the Common Stock of said Company. 
Dayable December 20, 1944 to stockholders of 
record at 3 P. M. on December 6, 1944. 


C. H. McHenry, Secretary. 








The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 














August 


War’s NET effect on stock prices has 
been near zero. D-J composite 65- 
stock average encountered effective 
supply in past two years at levels vir- 
tually duplicating tops in last two 
peace years. Peaks for 1943-4 averaged 
52.36; for 1939-40, 52.32. 

Old barrier in general list seems 
difficult to penetrate. Longer it stands, 
however, greater ensuing move should 
be, according to market axiom. True, 
railroad shares have surmounted pre- 
war levels. D-J rail average now ap- 
proximates 44, against 1940 and 1939 
tops of 32.67 and 35.90. But indus- 
trials, comprising. real backbone of 
market, have not yet accepted railroad 
leadership into new altitudes. 

For trading indications, 149 marks 
important technical hurdle (August 
D-J top, 148.96; best subsequent level, 
in October, 148.92). But Dow theorists 
will insist on crossing last July’s bull 
market top, 150.50, to “confirm” rail- 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Curtis E. Calder, president of Amer- 
ican and Foreign Power Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Electric Bond and Share 
Co., has been elected chairman of the 
latter, and George C. Walker has been 
elected president of the company. 
C. E. Groesbeck, formerly chairman 
of Electric Bond and Share, takes on 
the new post of chairman of the com- 
pany’s executive committee, and W. S. 


Robertson becomes president of Amer- 


ican and Foreign Power. 


Harold D. Pennington, Thomas Mc- 
Cance and Stephen Y. Hord will be- 


Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 
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roads’ new signal. Sudden European 
peace might drop stocks temporarily, 
But such setback could probably be 
absorbed without violating important 
support points. 

Most reliable seasonal move in en- 
tire calendar is so-called “year-end 
rally.” Normally December top in D.] 
industrials stands about 5 points above 
November close. This year, because of 
extremely narrow market movements 
since June (range only 8 points, or 
514%4%, in D-J industrials) few inves 
tors have “short-term losses” available 
for income tax purposes. Consequently, 
tax-selling will probably be light and 
upswing more easily accomplished. 

To hold into post-war for capital 
gains, one group of security analysts 
now favors lower-priced stocks in fol- 
lowing industries: Building, Railroad 
Equipment, Automobiles, Auto Parts, 
Retail Trade, Steel & Iron, Railroads, 
Electrical Products. 


come general partners in the private 
banking firm of Brown Brothers, Har- 
riman & Co. on Jan. 1. 

Herbert S. Hall, Walter W. Wilson 
and John Story Wright will become 
general partners of Morgan Stanley & 
Co. 

Clarence E. Bleicher has been ap 
pointed president of the DeSota Divi- 
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sion of the Chrysler Corp. 

Pierce Cummings, Wallace Orr, 
Charles R. Hogen and Howard 6G. 
Rose have been appointed vice-presi- 
dents of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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Investment Pointers 


Bank Stocks Analyzed 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE recent pronounced strength 
and activity in the market for 
bank stocks has brought forth 
many inquiries regarding investments 
in this field. Last February Ist I 
submitted the following list of New 
York bank stocks having active mar- 
kets. 1 am glad to note the increase in 


prices since then. 


“The statements published by the 
leading banks, at the close of 1943, 
disclosed a highly satisfactory position. 
In a general way, the statements of 
these banks are stronger and more im- 
pressive than I have ever seen them. 
A large proportion of the investment 
account is in short-term government 
obligations. Doubtful items have been 





1943 Book Bid Price Bid Price 
NAME Earnings Dividends Value Last Feb. Dec. 1, 44 
Bank of Manhattan.......... $165 $ 90 $25 $21% £$ 25% 
Bank of New York.......... 24.42 14.00 358 388 458 
Memmets Teast... ccccccccces 5.48 1.40 50 4834, 5814 
Brooklyn Trust ............. 5.19 4.00 175 8614 112 
Cent. Hanover Bk. & Tr...... 7.27 4.00 99 9714 10814 
Chase National Bank........ 5.08 1.40 36 35% 43 
Chemical Bk. & Tr........... 2.80 1.80 4l 47 5214 
Comm’l. Nat’l. Bk. & Tr. (new) 3.61 1.60 49 4534 501%4 
Continental Bank & Trust..... 2.14 .80 23 1914 2314 
Corn Exchange Bk. & Tr...... 3.56 2.40 49 . 4572 54 
First National Bank......... 106.15 80.00 1246 #1475 1875 
Seamemty Trust. osccccccccee 21.83 12.00 323 307 350 
Irving Trust........ lutiatie atin .90 60 21 15 1534 
Manufacturers Trust......... 4.34 2.00 41 461%, 52%4 
National City Bank.......... 6.28 1.00 38 35 423, 
New York Trust............ 6.55 3.50 85 9034 104 
Pub. Nat'l. Bank & Trust... .. 3.30 1.50 48 34% 48 
U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y....... 82.71 70.00 1517 1285 1450 





Other stocks mentioned in the same 
article were: First National Bank and 
Continental Illinois National Bank in 
Chicago; Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company and Philadelphia National 
Bank; First National Bank and Shaw- 
mut National Bank, Boston; First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami and Miami 
Beach First National Bank; Bank of 
Montreal. 

Failure to mention the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings 
brought forth many protests from Cali- 
fornia. Of course, that bank should 
have been included, but space did not 
permit mention of bank stocks in many 
of our leading cities throughout the 
country. There are certainly many in- 
stances of attractive bank stocks in 
other cities. 

In connection with bank stocks, I 
can only repeat what I wrote last 
February: 
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written off, and in many cases substan- 
tial recoveries have been realized on 
items which had previously been writ- 
ten off. 

“Deposits have risen substantially. 
For example, at the close of last year, 
deposits of all the member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System were more 
than double the figures at the end of 
1929. As a whole, the banks have noth- 
ing in their assets on which they are 
likely to take losses.” 

In most cases, earnings of banks 
this year have risen, and there are 
many instances of increased or extra 
dividends. In my opinion, no reason 
exists for selling bank stocks at the 
present time. I believe they are still 
attractive. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Iron Cavalry 
D-Day fell on December 7, 1941 for 





| the nation’s railroads. Equipment was 


at a relatively low ebb following a 
back-breaking recovery from the un- 
happy years of 1930-1935. The car- 
riers had little steam up for the biggest 
job in their history. They looked back 
to 1917-18 with gloomy forebodings 
—a grim aspect shared by many civil- 
ian observers. However, railway man- 
agement and labor faced the job 
that looked impossible and did it! 
From the point of view of railroad 
management, the most encouraging 
aspect of all is that the railways have 
paid their own way; no government 
money has subsidized this task. 


RAILROADS 


Backbone of U. 8S. Transport: Its war 
answer was ‘‘Highball!’’* 

Some $18 billion of railroad securi- 
ties are currently held by the public, 
whose contact with railroads at war 
has been largely limited to crowded 
trains and inability to get reservations. 
To project the over-all picture of what 
the carriers have accomplished and 
how it will affect their future, the na- 
tionwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane offers 
a comprehensive study entitled, “Rat- 
-Roaps.”} It is packed with facts and 
analyses. Example: the rails are en- 
|joying a new resurgence, showing a 
substantial improvement in finances in 
recent years. 

The study analyzes 22 solvent and 8 
reorganization carriers, giving a com- 
prehensive picture of each, including 
earnings, capitalization, fixed charges, 
financial position, post-war outlook, 
etc. Favorable and unfavorable aspects 
are presented clearly and candidly. 

Unusual, informative and unbiased, 
““RAILROADS”’ provides interested inves- 
tors with factual data, invaluable in 
assessing investment possibilities. 





*Railroaders’ parlance for “Push it through—a clear 
road ahead”’. 

tCopies of “Railroads” will be sent without cost or 
obligation. Address requests to: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 





Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


E cannot too often tell ourselves 
that the real wealth of a nation 
—the only enduring, worth- 
while wealth—is in the spiritual, men- 
tal and physical health of the citizens, 
and that in a democracy we are all 
trustees. —Sir HERBERT GeEppP. 


Three ideas stand out above all oth- 
ers in the influence they have exerted 
and are destined to exert upon the de- 
velopment of the human race: The 
idea of the Golden Rule; the idea of 
natural law; the idea of age-long 
growth or evolution. 

—RosertT A. MILLIKAN. 


Oh, rare felicity of the times, when 
it is permitted to think as you like 
and say what you think. —TaciTus. 


Each excellent thing, once learned, 
serves for a measure of all other 
knowledge. —Sir Purp SIpney. 


My clearest recollection of a long- 
ago interview with Thomas A. Edison 
is of a single sentence that was painted 
or hung on a wall in his room. In 
effect, the sentence was: “It is remark- 
able to what lengths people will go to 
avoid thought.” That is tragically 
true. Some of us think, more of us 
think we think, and most of us don’t 
even think of thinking. The result is 
a somewhat cockeyed world. 

—POoLLack. 


A determined soul will do more 
with a rusty monkey wrench than a 
loafer will accomplish with all the 
tools in a machine shop. 

—Rupert Hucues. 


The war is the vastest global enter- 
prise of its kind men ever undertook 
and yet daily we are assailed by ap- 
peals to us individuals—the home 
front as important as the battlefront, 
all of us talked to as though the whole 
business might bog down if, one by 
one, we did not stand by. . . . Well, 
if the individual counts so critically in 
global war, why not in global peace? 

—Dr. Harry EMERSON FospIck. 


Be a good forgetter. Life is too short 
to remember that which prevents one 
from doing his best. The successful 
man forgets. He knows the past is ir- 
revocable. He lets the dead past bury 
its dead. He is running a race. He can- 
not afford to look behind. His eye is 
on the winning post. Be a good for- 
getter. Business dictates it, and suc- 
cess demands it. —FRANK’s REVIEW. 


True wisdom lies in gathering the 
precious things out of each day as it 
goes by. —E. S. Bouton. 


The wisest have the most authority. 
—PLarTo. 


You can be deprived of your money, 
your job and your home by someone 
else, but remember that no one can 
ever take away your honor. 

—Dr. WittiamM Lyon PHELPs. 


No accidents are so unlucky but 
that the wise may draw some advan- 
tage from them; nor are there any so 
lucky but that the foolish may turn 
them to their own prejudice. 

—RovuCHEFOUCAULD. 


Happiness has many roots, but none 
more important than security. 
—E. R. Stetrinius, Jr. 


Zeal is very blind, or badly regu- 
lated, when it encroaches upon the 
rights of others. —QUESNEL. 





A TEXT 


They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall 
run, and not. be weary, and 
they shall walk, and not faint. 

—Isauan 40:31. 


Sent in by W. H. McArthur, Chi- 
cago, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











The difficult tasks to be performed 
are not the ones that mean physical 
and mental labor, but the ones tha 
you dislike, or the ones that you do 
not love. There are unpleasant angles 
to nearly every important job to be 
done in this world, but there must be 
an over-all love for doing each, else 
precious time and effort are uselessly 
wasted. I shall never forget noting 4 
sign above a construction job that 
read: “Builder of Difficult Founde 
tions.” That man must have loved that 
calling, else he would not have made 
a point of advertising the fact! 

—GerorcE MATTHEW Apams. 


The fulfillment of the desire for « 
lasting World Peace must be preceded 
by a sincere and earnest effort to know 
God better and be guided and gov. 
erned by His righteous laws and Di- 
vine precepts. .—WILLIAM M. Pxcx. 


Every man I meet is in some way my 
superior; and in that I can learn from 
him. —EMERSON. 


Reading is of no value unless we 
translate what we read into life itself. 
—THE WATCHMAN. 


The earth flourishes, or is overrun 
with noxious weeds and brambles, as 
we apply or withhold the cultivating 
hand. So fares it with the intellectual 
system of man. —Horace Mann. 


When love and skill work together 
expect a masterpiece.—JOHN RUusKIN. 


Learn to take and carry out orders 
before you can wisely direct and give 
out orders. —Wwm. J. H. Boetcker. 


The secret of being tiresome is to 
tell everything. 


Unless a man has been kicked 
around a little, you can’t really de 
pend upon him to amount to any- 
thing. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


We judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing, while others judge 
us by what we have already done. 

—FranK Romer. 


Look not mournfully into the Past. 
It comes not back again. Wisely im- 
prove the Present. It is, thine. Go forth 
to meet the shadowy Future, without 
fear, and with a manly heart. 

—LONGFELLOW. 











Room to grow is a vital con- 
sideration in your planning for 
industrial development in the 
era of peace that lies ahead. 

Norfolk and Western territory 
offers the strong advantage of 
plenty of room to grow in the 
vast, strategically located region 
that extends from the Midwest 
to the year-round, ice-free Port 
of Norfolk, Va., and midway 
between the North and South — 
plus these other essentials to 
sound, industrial progress: 

An abundance of raw ma- 
terials — huge reserves of all- 
purpose bituminous coal, lime- 
stone and numerous other 
minerals. Extensive forests and 
many rivers. Quick access to the 
nation’s markets over the fast, 
efficient rail system of the Nor- 
folk and Western. Intelligent 
native labor. A friendly tax 
policy. Ample power. Excellent 
living corditions in a climate 
without extremes. 

In short, here is a territory 
that has what it takes for most 
types of industry — plastics, 
textiles, heavy chemistry, wood- 
working and agricultural by- 
products, just to name a few. 
If you are planning to establish a 
new industry, relocate, or expand, 
then by all means, investigate 
the advantages of Norfolk and 
Western territory— 
where there is plenty 
of room to grow. 


* * * 


For detailed informa- 
tion, write: Industrial 
and Agricultural De- 
partment, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, 
Roanoke 17, Virginia, 
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The 16 recently-published George S. May © 
Business Foundation Reports shown above | 
present conclusive facts on important and ~ 
tintely tapics of vital interest to management © 
executives. Each report is a complete stutly, © 
and may be of special interest to one par- 
ticular industry, but content and treatment ” 
is such that material presented is of definite ~ 
value to all executives. Write for copies of ~ 
these timely business studies. They will be — 
sent to you FREE when requested on your 

firm’s letterhead. List of available previ- 

ously-issued reports will be included with 

reports requested. 
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